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PRKFACK 

Therk  is  little  in  this  treatise  on  Bridge  which  is 
original.  It  has  been  oornpiJe.!.  by  the  courtesy  of 
others,  in  the  endea-.'  •  r  to  b-ring  before  pluvers  in 
Canada  some  opinions  of  the  best  recognised  writers 
ill  Engla-ul  and  the  United  States,  on  the  n-any 
points  of  controversy  on  the  proper  j.lav  under 
certain  conditions.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  best  writers  dilYer  on  some  points,  an.l  whe.e 
these  diiferences  exist  I  have  tried  to  give  tlie 
opinion  gener.'lly  accepted  by  good  i)la}ers. 

I  am  indebted  to  tiie  editors  of  "The  Fie  " 
•'Xew  York  Bridge,"  the  authors  of  "Dalton's 
Complete  Bridge,"  Elwell's  '"Practical  Bridge," 
"Hellespont,"  and  "Modern  liridge  "  by  "Slam"; 
and  their  publishers,  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  &  Co..' 
•Messrs.  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  Messrs.  C.  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  Messrs.  F.  Stokes  &  Co.,  an<i  the  West 
Strand  Publishing  Co.,  for  their  great  kindness  in 
givmg  me  permission  to  publish  in  Canada  almost 
everything   that   is    printed   in    this    book.    The 
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4  PREFACE 

chapter  on  inferences  is  taken  largely  from  Mr. 
Dalton's  clever  brochure,  "Inferences  at  Bridge," 
published  by  the  West  Strand  Publishing  Co. 

I   have  given  more  space,  than  is    ordinarily 
allotted,  to  the  notes  on  the  etiquette  of  the  game, 
because  I  wish  to  drive  home,  and  confidently  re- 
commend, the  attention  of  the  tyro  to  them.     It 
is  as  easy  to  acquire,  and  hard  to  get  rid  of,  bad 
form  in  this  kind  of  amusement  as  in  any  other. 
Bridge  is  much  too  good  a  game  to  be  jeopardised 
by   what,   vulgice,  is   sometimes    termed   ''table 
manners,"  and  a  beginner  should  never  forge  i 
what  is  due  to  others,  and  should  ever  recognise 
that  a  quiet  question  as  to  the  play  of  a  hand  just 
concluded,  will  bring  a  kindly,  gentle  answer  from 
any  good  player.    Every  really  good   player  is 
ready,  even  anxious,  to  help  a  novice,  and  to  give 
his  reason  for  any  particular  play,  whether  success- 
ful or  not. 

W.  Forsyth  Grant. 
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BRIDGE    IN    CANADA 


THE  LAWS  OF  BRIDGE 

DRAWN    UP    BY    A    JOINT    COMMITTKK    OF    THK    PORTLAND    AND 

TURF   CLUBS    IN    1904  ;    HITIl    CASKS    AND    DECISIONS 

BY  THK  COMMITTEK  OF  THK  PORTLAND  CLUB 

Printed  by  kind  pernmaiou  of  Mv.ssr.s.  de  la  line  S;  Co.,  Ltd., 
Bunhilt  Row,  Loudon 

The  Rubber. 

1.  The  Rubber  is  the  best  of  three  games.  If 
the  first  two  games  be  won  by  the  same  players, 
the  third  game  is  not  played. 

Scoring. 

2.  A  game  consists  of  thirty  pomts  obtained  by 
tricks  alone,  exclusive  of  any  points  counted  for 
honours,  Chicane,  or  Slam. 

3.  Every  hand  is  played  out,  and  any  points 
in  excess  of  the  thirty  points  necessary  for  the 
game  are  counted. 

4.  Each  trick  above  six  counts  two  points 
when  Spades  are  trumps,  four  pomts  when  Clubs 
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are  trumps,  six  points  when  Diamonds  are  trumns 
eigh  points  when  Hearts  are  trumps,  and  twTe 
pomts  when  there  are  no  trumps. 

and  ten  of  the  trump  suit.  When  there  are  no 
trumps  they  consist  of  the  four  aces. 

6.  Honours   in   trumps   are   thus  reckoned:^ 
If  a  player  and  his  partner  conjointly  hold:— 

I.  The  five  honours  of  the  trump  suit,  thev 
score  for  honours  five  times  the  value  of 
ttie  trump  suit  trick. 

II.  Any  four  honours  of  the  trump  suit,  thev 
score  for  honom-s  four  times  the  value  of 
the  trump  suit  trick. 

III.  Any  three  honours  of  the  trump  suit,  they 
score  for  honours  twice  the  value  of  the 
trump  suit  trick. 

If  a  player  in  his  own  hand  holds:— 

I.  The  five  honours  of  the  trump  suit,  he  and 
his  partner  score  for  honours  ten  times  the 
value  cf  the  trump  suit  trick. 

II.  Any  four  honours  of  the  trump  suit,  they 
score  for  honours  eight  times  the  value  of 
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the  trump  suit  trick.  In  this  last  case,  if 
the  player's  partner  holds  the  fifth  honour, 
they  also  score  for  honours  the  single  value 
of  the  trump  suit  trick. 

The  value  of  the  trump  suit  trick  referred  to  in 
this  law  is  its  original  value— e.g.,  two  points  in 
Spades  and  six  points  in  Diamonds;  and  the 
value  of  honours  is  in  no  way  affected  by  any 
doubling  or  re-doubling  that  may  take  place  under 
Laws  53-60. 

7.  Honours,  when  there  are  no  trumps,  are 
thus  reckoned: — 

If  a  player  and  hi^  partner  conjointly  hold: — 

I.  The  four  aces,  they  score  for  honours  forty 
points. 

II.  Any  three   aces,   they  score   for  honours 
thu-ty  points. 

If  a  player  in  his  own  hand  holds : — 

The  four  aces,  he  and  his  partner  score  for 
honours  one  hundred  points. 

8.  Chicane  is  thus  reckoned: — 

If  a  player  holds  no  trump,  he  and  his  part- 
ner score  for  Chicane  twice  the  value  of 
the  trump  suit  trick.  The  value  of  Chicane 
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9.  Slam  is  thus  reckoned-— 

each  pSor  andi,,?''''?'  ""<*  ^^"^  "b'ained  by 
hundred  ^oC  air  aSV^nte  "„^^  T 

the  conolu:!  oft  "m^  :t<'  ^T*-''  P™^  *° 
and  such  game  is  If  ^  T^  "  °"'""^<^' 
ea.d  of  the' fo L:  „gle  "ht  hi  "".'", ^''^  '*^' 
the  case  of  the  last  Tl    ,  *f "  *"'*■  °'''  '" 

thesco.ehasbe:„'::den7anl^er^^'""«' 


t3l£  "■'  *•  Vi  !  .-<■•-.    SJft.  .VI r.  «*.*■.  'jK-V. 
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13.  If  an  erroneous  score  aliecting  lionours, 
Chicane,  or  Slam  be  proved,  such  mistake  may 
be  corrected  at  any  time  before  the  score  of  the 
rubber  has  been  made  up  and  agreed. 

Cutting. 

14.  The  ace  is  the  lowest  card. 

15.  In  all  cases,  every  player  must  cut  from 
the  same  pack. 

16.  Should  a  player  expose  more  than  one  card, 
he  must  cut  again. 

Formation  of  Table. 

17.  If  there  are  more  than  four  candidates, 
the  players  are  selected  by  cutting,  those  f_rst 
in  the  room  having  the  preference.  The  four  who 
cut  the  lowest  cards  play  first,  and  again  cut  to 
decide  on  partners;  the  two  lowest  play  against 
the  two  highest;  the  lowest  is  the  dealer,  who  has 
choice  of  cartls  and  seats,  and,  having  once  made 
his  £':-1ection,  must  abide  by  it. 

18.  When  there  are  more  than  six  candidates, 
those  who  cut  the  two  next  lowest  cards  belong 
to  the  table,  which  is  complete  with  six  players; 
on  the  retirement  of  one  of  those  six  players, 
the  candidate  who  cut  the  next  lowest  card  has 
a  prior  right  to  any  after-comer  to  enter  the  table. 
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unit  L7h  te™  S  '"f  ,"'  ^•'™'  ^•'"-. 
ehould  they  be^thTtt  Z  rTlX  T'"^ 
nece^ary  to  decide  which  o7Z.  iJ^tiT  " 

cut"nhteh:tu;!hT?/'  '■''"'"  -'- 

be  the  highest,  the  two  Ct  o  Z""""^^  '""• 
partners,  the  lowpr  of  XI    f      1  '""  "^"^  <="«  are 

the  four  h  cJdTe  tllolr,/''';*^''';  ^''""'d 
partner,  the  ori'g^S'',:rf  { '^^^^^^^^^^   « 

Cutting  Out. 


21  At  the  end  of  a  rubber, 
be  claimed  by  any  one,  or  b^ 
he  who  has,  or  they  who  have, 
number  of  consecutive  rubbers 
IS,  or  are,  out;  but  when  all 
same  number,  they  must  cut  to 
out-goers;   the  highest  are  out 


should  admission 
two  candidates, 
played  a  greater 
than  the  others 
have  played  the 
decide  upon  the 


Entry  and  Re-entry. 

22.  A  candidate,  whether  hr^  hoc,    i      j 
can  join  a  table  which  is  not  L  T.^  t^l  "'  °"*' 
in  at  any  time  prior  to^nv    Hh  '1/  '\'^^""^ 
cut  a  card   either  for  ihT  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^g 

a  fresh  mii^ t  Xi^Suro^  °'  "'^^"^^« 
23.  In  the  formation  of  fresh  tables,  those  can- 
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didates  who  have  neither  bJonged  to  nor  played 
at  any  other  table  have  the  prior  right  of  entry; 
the  others  decide  their  right  of  admission  by 
cutting. 

24.  Any  one  quitting  a  table  prior  to  the  con- 
clusion of  a  rubber,  may,  with  consent  of  the 
other  three  players,  appoint  a  substitute  in  his 
absence  during  that  rubber. 

25.  A  player  joining  one  table,  whilst  belor:3-ing 
to  another,  loses  his  right  of  re-entry  into  the 
latter,  and  takes  his  chance  of  cutting  in,  as  if  he 
were  a  fresh  candidate. 

26.  If  any  one  break  up  a  table,  the  remaining 
players  have  the  prior  right  to  him  of  entry  into 
any  other;  and  should  there  not  be  sufficient 
vacancies  at  such  other  table  to  admit  all  those 
candidates,  they  settle  their  precedence  by 
cutting. 


Shuffling. 

27.  The  pack  must  neither  be  shuffled  below 
the  table  nor  so  that  the  face  of  any  card  be 
seen. 

28.  The  pack  must  not  be  shuffled  during  the 
play  of  the  hand. 

29.  A  pack,  having  been  played  with,  must 
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for' tiJttlrir'::!  r^  r"^^'  ">«  -<fe 

^'m/lle  that  padt.  "•'  ""'  "^'^  "S'"  '» 

to  the  left  of  the  pUyei  Ifeut"?^  .t?  "--""-d^- 

w^  shu,m„g,  or  ivhii  r^,r„;'s>tptkT",''"™^ 

!«■  may  be  cotnpejied  to  re-fhuf^e'^"''^    "  ^  ™'' 
The  Deal. 

of  dtiilo^rth^tft'"  ''^  *"™'-  '^^  -«- 

thao,  four  cards  i„  eirhcr  pactt      f      '''  ■"""• 
or  in  replacing  one  of  the  .„  \  '"  '"•"°^' 

other,  a  card  be  exposed   or  '7,  ^^^.''^  °"  t""^ 
^-io.  of  the  card..'^;1  dorrto^Te:™." 
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place  in  which  the  pack  was  divided,  there  must 
be  a  fresh  cut. 

36.  When  a  player,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cut,  has 
once  separated  the  pack,  he  cannot  alter  his  in^ 
tention;  he  can  neither  re-shuflle  nor  re-cut  the 
cards. 

37.  Wlien  the  pack  is  cut,  should  the  dealer 
shuffle  the  cards,  the  pack  must  be  cut  again. 

^8.  The  fifty-two  cards  shall  be  dealt  face  down- 
wards. The  deal  is  not  completed  until  the  last 
card  has  been  dealt  face  downwards.  There  is 
no  m'sdeal. 

A  New  Deal. 

39.  There  must  be  a  new  deal:— 

1.  If,  during  a  deal,  or  during  the  play  of  a 
hand,  the  pack  be  proved  to  be  incorrect 
or  imperfect. 

II.  If  any  card  be  faced  in  the  pack. 

III.  Unless  the  cards  are  dealt  into  four  packets, 

one  at  a  time  and  in  regular  rotation,  be- 
ginning at  the  player  to  the  dealer's  left. 

IV.  Should  the  last  card  not  come  in  its  regular 

order  to  the  dealer. 

V.  Should  a  player  have  more  than  thirteen 
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VII. 


cards   and  any  one  or  more  of  the  others 
Ies.s  than  thirteen  canlH. 

VI.  «houM  the  .loaler  deal  two  ..ani.s  at  once,  or 

a    Im.l     l.ut  .  .  pnor  to  d,.alin^^  that  card, 

•cleaereanhyaherin«(he  position  of  one 
^•ard  only  rectily  sucli  error,  he  n.ay  do  «o 

Should  the  doaler  on.it  to  have  the  pack  cut 
to  hnn.  and   the  adversarvn  discover  the 
eiTor   prior   to   the   last   card   being  dealt 
and  before  looking,  at  their  card«;    but  not 
after  havnig  dt)nc  so. 

■iO.  If,   whilst  dealing,   a  card   be  exposed   bv 
either  of  the  dealer',  adversaries,  the  dea^^r  or  his 

exposed  by  the  dealer  or  his  partner  gives  the 
sanie  cann  to  each  adversary.^  The  elL    n!ay 
no    be  made  by  a  player  who  has  looked  at  anv 
of  his  cards.    If  a  new  deal  does  not  take  place 
the  exposed  card  cannot  be  called.  ^       ' 

41.  If,  in  dealing,  one  of  ihe  last  cards  be  ex 
posed,  and  the  dealer  completes  the  dea  before 
there  js  re^^onable  time  to  decide  as  to  a  S 
deal,  the  privilege  is  not  thereby  lost. 

42.  If  the  dealer,  be/ore  he  has  dealt  fiftv-one 
cards  look  at  any  card,  his  adversaries  have  a 
right  to  see  it,  and  may  exac;^  a  new  deal 
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1.3.  Should  tlirco  pliiyiTs  \\u\'v  tln-ir  rij!;ht  rmiii- 
Imt  of  cHrds— tln'  foiirtli  liavr  less  tlijin  thirteen, 
!iii(l  not  discover  siidi  delirirncy  until  lie  luis 
pliiycMl  any  of  his  .-Mrds,  the  deal  stands  j;o()«l; 
should  he  hav«'  played,  he  is  as  annverable  for  any 
revoke  he  may  have  niaile  as  if  the  rnissinj^  card, 
or  curds,  had  Ixien  in  his  hand;  la;  may  seun-li 
the  other  pack  for  it,  or  them. 

It.  If  a  pack,  duriiif];  or  after  a  nihln  r,  he 
proved  incorrect  or  imperfect,  such  proof  does 
not  alt(T  any  past  score,  ^ame,  or  ruhlufr;  that 
haiid  in  which  the  imp(>i  feet  ion  was  detected  is 
mill  and  void;   the  dealer  deals  ajrain. 

45.  Any  one  dealinf:;  out  of  turn,  or  witli  the 
adversaries'  cards,  may  Im;  stopp(!(l  before  the 
last  card  is  dealt,  otherwise  the  deal  stands  jrood, 
and  the  game  must  proceed  as  if  no  n.  <take  had 
been  made. 

40.  A  player  can  neither  shuflle,  cut,  nor  deal 
for  his  partner  without  the  f)ermi.ssion  of  his 
opponents. 

Declaring  Trump.s. 

47.  The  dealer,  having  examined  his  hand, 
has  the  option  of  declaring  what  suit  shall  be 
trumps,   or   whether  the   hand   shall    be    played 
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still  ':TnJL\rT  v^"'  ""'''"'■  ••« 

Trumps."      ^  ^  """  '""'  <»•  ^y  sajing,  "No 

optL'hf :  .a:t:;'rto"r-  "*  "•  ^-™-  ^is 

"I  leave  it  S   ^^    pal " '"'Tk'^' ^"'™g' 
must  tliereupon  make  the  ^I'     ""''  "l"  P^''""'' 

inti,emau„frpr:?i:,ttr;S„tr"- 
decitation'^vitttC:  '•"'""  "'"'''   "'«   *^™P 

I-  Tiiat  the  declaration  so  made  shall  stand. 
II.  That  there  shall  be  a  new  deal. 

ing'SJlt^ttri^tt""^"^'^-"- 
claimed,  the  declaratZ  „ '  ^  "™'  *"'  '«  "»« 

-  eldest  iJrdts;^~r:x 

I.  That  there  shall  be  a  new  deal. 
"■?h:^t^Sn'''-'''-^'>«"''-e'f-lce 
51.  If  either  of  the  dealer's  adversaries  makes 
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the  declaration,  the  dealer  may,  after  looking  at 
his  hand,  either  claim  a  fresh  deal  or  proceed  as 
if  no  such  declaration  had  been  made. 

52.  A  declaration  once  made  cannot  be  altered, 
save  as  provided  above. 


Doubling  and  Be-Doubllng. 

53.  The  effect  of  doubling  and  re-doubling, 
and  so  on,  is  that  the  value  of  each  trick  above 
six  is  doubled,  quadrupled,  and  so  on. 

54.  After  the  trump  declaration  has  been  made 
by  the  dealer  or  his  partner,  their  adversaries 
have  the  right  to  double.  The  eldest  hand  has 
the  first  right.  If  he  does  not  wish  to  double, 
he  shall  say  to  his  partner,  "May  I  lead?"  Hie 
partner  shall  answer,  "Yes,"  or  "I  double." 

55.  If  either  of  their  adversaries  elect  to  double, 
the  dealer  and  his  partner  have  the  right  to 
re-double.  The  player  who  has  declared  the 
trump  shall  have  the  first  right.  He  may  say, 
"I  re-double,"  or,  "Satisfied."  Should  he  say 
the  latter,  his  partner  may  re-double. 

56.  If  the  dealer  or  his  partner  elect  to  re- 
double, their  adversaries  shall  have  the  right  to 
again  double.  The  original  doubler  has  the  first 
right. 
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lead?-  i\u.        .         ''■"''*    ''•*'^"  "^'^'<''<l.    "M'lv    I 

'-  of  --do^M    ;'  ,    ;       ;,;^';;''  ^'^'7'.  M.o  pro- 
Laws  55,  r,(;,  r,s.  '    '"''<"""'  ««  (l^-NcriluHl  in 

the   first   rid.f    to  •  '"""^''  '"^  ^^'flHied- 

j>e..a,rorrt:u;;;:'';:;;;,,::;r';i;:;;'"'f°" 

«ho   has   ro-,l,„,|,|,,|.    ,s|,„„|,r  ^i     ,  """  '■'">■'■'• 

press  ln-,nsolf  .„li,.lie,l,  I],    ril,    ,'  ';"''''   ''"- 

re-doul>lii,g  pass,.,  ,„  ,  *■'"  '"  '■""""""  tW 
player  rc-.lo,ll,fc ',„',/  ,'""i"--  ,  •^'-•"-'  «ny 
la^t  douhlci  .l,all  I  ,  vl,e  L;"'"'"'^'"'^  "''" 
double  simll  slan.l      I        ■  V  ""  ""^  ««■'' 

double  sl.all  ,ta       ,|i        '"  ''■■■'■"'''''  "'«'  <he  re- 

(55  and  5,i).    1    am  ,  ' ,     '  ■'""'  ''."'''''"'"e  '"*» 
turn  be  „„    a    en  «l  ''  'T  ir*'"''''^  ""'  "' 

doubling  in  ,|,'rh™  '  "''""  "^  "°  '"rthor 

par.ne,.'a.  1      .    Mi  ,  ;t";:'T7  '•■'t'™'.  ''^t-™ 
the  m.  ,er  of  tlio    ru  ,        «-do"W,ng  will  entitle 

outeon.u,,:[,tto™r*r,.*^''-'^'-«'- 

mththecoientofthl    f      "'"^  ■'"-''""bio  <">ly 
consent  of  the  adversary  who  last  doubled; 
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but  Hiicli  lead  slinll  not,  uffrct  llir  ri^lil  (.f  cither 
ndvorsary  to  douhh;. 

(■)().  Whcii  the  (iMcstion,  "May  I  Irad?"  lias  boon 
aiiswerod  in  Mk;  allirmativc,  or  wlicri  the  player 
who  ha.s  the  last  ri^ht  to  continiK;  the;  doubling 
expresHCH  hitiiw^lf  siitislicd,   iho  play  shall  begin 

Gl.  A  declaration  once  made  cannot  be  altered. 
Dummy. 

(>2.  Ah  80011  as  a  card  i.s  led,  whether  in  or 
out  of  turn,  the  dealer's  partner  shall  place  hi.s 
cards  face  upwards  on  the  table,  and  the  duty 
of  playing  the  cards  from  that  hand,  wliicli  is 
called  Dummy,  and  of  claiming  and  (jnforcing  any 
penalties  arising  during  tlie  hand,  shall  devolve 
upon  the  dealer,  unassisted  by  liis  partner. 

03.  After  exposing  Dummy,  the  dealer's  :  -rtner 
has  no  part  whatever  in  the  game,  except  that  he 
has  the  riglit  to  ask  tlie  dealer  if  he  has  none  of 
the  suit  in  which  he  may  h'd\c  renounced.  If 
he  call  attention  to  any  other  incident  in  the  play 
of  the  hand,  in  respect  of  which  any  penalty  might 
be  exacted,  the  fact  that  he  has  done  so  shall 
deprive  the  dealer  of  the  right  of  exacting  such 
penalty  against  his  adversaries. 

04.  If  the  dealer's  partner,  by  touching  a  card, 
or  otherwise,  suggest  the  play  of  a  card  from 
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good.  'luitted,  the  trick  stands 

-n  gain  no  adva'^'   ^?  , ,"  ^^^  ^^-n-  he 

some,  or  all  of  liis  cw^ds    u^^  "''-'^  ^'^P^«^ 

penalty.  '^''  '''^^^«"t  incurring  any 

Exposed  Cards. 

>.- Vr--  Si.- -i-i- 
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(Mthcr  l\w  iloiilcr  or  lii.s  i)Hriii(!r  cxpoHC  ji  runl 
from  liin  liiiiid,  Mi(>  ('Idcst  hutid  inay  claiin  a 
now  <l(>al. 

71.  If.  after  llic  deal  Iiuh  Ik-cii  ( oriiplelcd,  and 
lx;for(^  a  <rard  is  led,  any  player  hIuiII  expose  a  card, 
liiH  partner  sliall  forfeit  any  rij;lit  to  double  or 
re-double  wliicli  \ir.  would  otherwise  Imwc  been 
entitl(Ml  to  exercise;  and  in  the  cjis<'  of  a  card 
bein^  so  exposed  by  the  leader's  piirtner,  the  dealer 
may,  instead  of  (lallinj.';  the  card,  require  tlie  leader 
not  to  lead  the  Huit  al  tiie  (!XpoH(!d  card. 

Cards  Liultio  to  be  Called. 

72.  All  cards  cx[)oscd  by  tJie  dealer's  adver- 
saries arc  liable  to  Ik;  called,  and  must  be  l(;ft  face 
upwards  on  the  taljlc;;  but  a  card  is  not  an  exftosed 
card  when  dropped  on  the  floor,  or  elsewhere 
below  the  table. 

73.  The  followinff  are  expo.sed  cards: — 

I.  Two  or  more  cards  jilayed  at  once;. 

II.  Any  card  dropped  with  lu  face  upwards,  or 

in  any  way  ex[)0sed  on  or  above  th(!  table, 
even  though  snatched  uj;  ,so  (juickly  that  no 
one  can  name  it. 

74.  If  either  of  the  dealer's  adversaries  play 
X    an  imperfect  trick  the  be.st  card  on  the  table, 


'««<;' "IWTLft 
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or  lead  one  whiVh  ic  «      •     • 
the  dealer  and  Ws  LtZ'Tj^"  '^  "S""^' 
-ithout  waiting    o/w  "r    '"", '''"  ''^'"''- 
^veral  such  whming  ca,Ss    one    f/  ^^u  °''  P'^^ 
without  waitinc  for  L  .„  !'  """'■  ""«  "thw, 

'nay  1*  called  on  to  ^n'^Tf?' '°  P'*^'  *^  '""^'^ 
any  other  of  those    nvl        '/''"'   "«'  ^t  or 

'•>usin.pr„per,Xr:'erplerca^r-<^ 

o/ille'retaint  St  i::"'?*^  f"'  ^«  or  any 
quired  to  place  his  cLw    "'  ^^  ""^y  '^  '^■ 

-exposed,  and^St^4st;rder 

table  "cf  upt^^""?''^'^  ^-*  »  'he 
and  the  score  mus'  bfleft"  '  ^  ^'''^doned, 
mitted.    The  hmiri,  1       ,     '  ''''"'"«<'  and  ad- 

P-poseofeL'tS^gTrevote^butr  ""  ''^ 
purpose.  ^     ^tivoKc,  but  for  no  other 

Of  eithtrthtr^'fr  '''  '.'''  ^'  '^^  ^and 
jamed,   is  liabL  to   be  ,,1^^^^^^^^^^^  to  be 

dealer  name  a  wrong  cL  t  •  ...  '^"^"^^  *^^ 
suit  caJJed  when  Zt  J  '  !•''  ^^^'^^^  ^o  have  a 
lead.  ^'^  ^^  ^^  h^s  partner  has   the 
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79.  If  a  player,  who  lias  rendered  himself  liable 
to  have  the  highest  or  lowest  of  a  suit  called,  or 
to  win  or  not  to  win  a  trick,  fail  to  play  as  desired, 
though  able  to  do  so,  or  if  when  called  on  to  lead 
one  suit,  lead  another,  havhig  in  his  hand  one  or 
more  cards  of  that  suit  demanded,  he  hicurs  the 
penalty  of  a  revoke. 

80.  If  either  of  the  dealer's  adversaries  lead  out 
of  turn,  the  dealer  may  call  a  suit  from  him  or  his 
partner  when  it  is  next  the  turn  of  either  of  them 
to  lead,  or  may  call  the  card  erroneously  led. 

81.  If  the  dealer  lead  out  of  turn,  either  from 
his  own  hand  or  from  Dummy,  he  incurs  no 
penalty;  but  he  may  not  rectify  the  error  after 
the  second  hand  has  played. 

82.  If  any  player  lead  out  of  turn,  and  the 
other  tliree  have  followed  him,  the  trick  is  com- 
plete, and  the  error  cannot  be  rectified;  but  if 
only  the  second,  or  the  second  and  tiiird,  have 
played  to  the  false  lead,  their  cards,  on  discovery 
of  the  mistake,  are  taken  back;  and  there  is  no 
penalty  against  any  one,  excepting  the  original 
offender,  and  then  only  when  he  is  one  of  the 
dealer's  adversaries. 

83.  In  no  case  can  a  player  be  compelled 
to  play  a  card  which  would  oblige  him  to 
revoke. 
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Nl.  T1r>  call  of  a  ciinl  may  be  rotjoated  until 
."^iK'h  canl  lias  Ikvi.  played.     ^  ''V'^^^^^  until 

s:,.  if  a  player  .villed  on  to  lead  a  «uit  have 
none  of  It.  the  penalty  is  paid. 

Canh  IMayod  in  Error,  or  Not  Played  to  a  Trick. 

8(1    Should    the   thin!   hand   not   have    ,,laved 
anc    the  fourth  play  before  his  partner,    h    la t L; 
(no    beu..  Dunnny  or  his  partner)  nm  •  be    a  led 
on  to  wni,  or  not  to  win,  the  trick. 

tnf  f  ^'  "'^;  ""''^  ^""^  ^''''^  ^"""^^>-)  «n.it  Inlaying 

o  a  former  trn-k.  and  such  error  be  not  discovered 

until  he  Jias  played  to  the  next,  the  adversaries 

.  <H.il  -stand  good,  or  shou  d  Dummv  hn-... 
o.nmo.l  to  piny  ,„  a  f<,„„„  trick,  a,  "4  erro 
be  not  ,h.,c.overed  till  he  shall  have  Syed  7o 
the  next,  the  surplus  ear<l  at  the  end  ofthe 
hand  ,s  ,.„,,s,dered  to  have  been  played  to  the 
.mperfeot  tnoK,  but  does  no,  constiLt^  a  ^evo': 

88.  If  any  one  play  two  cards  to  the  same 
tnck,  or  nnx  a  card  with  a  trick  to  which  it  dTe^ 
not   properly   belong,   and   the   mistake   b     no 
discovered  untd  the  imnd  is  played  out   he  feot 
bemg  Dumn,y)  is  answerable  for  all  con  e„ien 
revokes  he  may  have  made.    If,  duringTe'; Ly 
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of  the  hand,  the  error  be  detected,  the  tricks  may 
be  counted  face  downwards,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  there  be  among  tiicm  a  card  too  many; 
should  this  be  the  case  they  may  be  searched,  and 
the  card  restored;  the  player  (not  being  Dummy) 
is,  however,  liable  for  all  revokes  which  he  may 
have,  meanwhile,  made. 

The  Revoke. 

89.  Is  when  a  player  (other  Uian  Dummy), 
holding  one  or  more  cards  of  the  suit  led,  plays 
a  card  of  a  different  suit. 

90.  The  penalty  for  a  revoke : — 

I.  Is  at  the  option  of  the  adversaries,  who,  at 
the  end  of  the  hand,  may,  after  consultation, 
either  take  three  tricks  from  the  revoking 
player  and  add  them  to  their  own — or  deduct 
the  value  of  three  tricks  from  his  existing 
score — or  add  the  value  of  three  tricks  to 
their  own  score. 

II.  Can  be  claimed  for  as  many  revokes  as  occur 
during  the  hand. 

III.  Is  applicable  only  to  the  score  of  the  game 

in  which  it  occurs. 

IV.  Cannot  be  divided — i.e.,  a  player  cannot  add 

the  value  of  one  or  two  tricks  to  his  own 
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score  and  .Ic.Inct  the  value  of  one  or  two 
from  the  re^■oking  player.  ^""^ 

V.  In  whatever  way  the  penalty  may  be  en 

the  revokins  l>Ia»ci  „r  h?,       .  "''''<^-°'-  'f  either 

right  turn  or',^  ,  ;  L  Iflt    "'."'''""^^  '"  '''» 
lowing  triok.         """"''  '"">'''  <"•  plays  to  the  fol- 

should  the  quosti^^ra  te     1,^?      'i™™"''''*' 
turned  and  miitlPfl   ..i  ^'''"'  ">«  *"'=''  « 

tin«  docs  noTSn '  s":;urrd  th'  '"'"- 
panneriLiedoT;e^;'rri^p;^^^^^ 

94.  If  a  player  discover  his  mistalcein  time  to 
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save  a  revoke,  any  player  or  players  who  have 
played  after  him  may  withdraw  their  cards  and 
substitute  others,  and  thoir  cards  withdrawn  are 
not  liable  to  be  called.  If  the  player  in  fault  be 
one  of  the  dealer's  adversaries,  the  dealer  may 
call  the  card  thus  played  in  error,  or  may  require 
him  to  play  his  Itighcst  or  lowL>st  card  to  that  trick 
in  which  he  has  renounced. 

95.  If  the  player  in  fault  be  the  dealer,  the 
eldest  hand  may  rc(iuire  him  to  play  the  highest 
or  lowest  card  of  the  suit  in  which  he  has  renounc- 
ed, provided  both  of  the  dealer's  adversaries 
have  played  to  the  current  trick;  but  this  penalty 
cannot  be  exacted  from  the  dealer  whm  he  is 
fourth-in-hand,  nor  can  it  be  enforced  at  all  from 
Dummy. 

96.  If  a  revoke  be  claimed,  and  the  accused 
player  or  his  partner  mix  the  cards  before  they 
have  been  sufficiently  examined  by  the  adver- 
saries, the  revoke  is  established.  The  mixing  of 
the  cards  only  renders  the  proof  of  a  revoke 
difficult,  but  does  not  prevent  the  claim,  and 
possible  establishment,  of  the  penalty. 

97.  A  revoke  cannot  be  claimed  after  the  cards 
have  been  cut  for  the  following  deal. 

98.  If  a  revoke  occur,  be  claimed  and  proved, 
bets  on  the  odd  trick,  or  on  amount  of  score,  must 
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be  decided  by  the  actual  state  of  the  score  after 
the  fH'nalty  is  paid. 

99.  Should  the  players  on  both  sides  subject 
them.selves  to  the  r,cnalty  of  one  or  more  revokes 
neither  can  win  the  game  by  that  hand;  each  is 
punished  at  the  discretion  of  his  adversary. 

Calling  for  \ow  Cards. 

100.  Any  player  (on  paying  for  them)  before, 
but  not  after,  the  pack  be  cut  for  the  deal,  may 
call  for  fresh  car.ls.  He  must  call  for  two  new 
packs,  of  which  the  dealer  takes  his  choice. 

General  Rules. 

101  Any  one  during  the  play  r,f  .  trick,  or 
after  the  four  cards  are  played,  and  before,  but 
not  after,  they  are  touched  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  them  together,  may  demand  that  the 
cards  be  placed  before  their  respective  players. 

102.  If  either  of  the  dealer's  adversaries,  prior 
to  his  partner  playing,  should  call  attention  to 
the  trick-^ither  by  saying  that  it  is  his,  or  by 
naming  his  card,  or,  without  being  required  so  to 
do,  by  drawing  it  towards  him-the  dealer  may 
reqmre  that  opponent's  partner  to  play  his  highest 
or  lowest  of  the  suit  then  led,  or  to  win  or  lose 
the  trick. 
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103.  Should  the  partner  of  tlie  i)layer  solely 
entitled  to  exact  n  f)enalty,  sugge>^t  or  demand  the 
enforcement  of  it,  no  jK^nalty  can  l>e  cnfoned. 

104.  In  all  cases  where  a  jH'iudty  ha.s  been 
incurred,  the  olTendcr  is  bound  to  give  rea-^onable 
time  for  the  decision  of  his  adversaries. 

105.  If  a  bystander  make  any  remark  which 
calls  the  attention  of  a  placer  or  players  to  an 
oversight  affecting  the  score,  he  is  lijd)le  to  be 
called  on,  by  the  players  only,  to  pay  the  stakes 
and  all  bets  on  that  game  or  rubljer. 

106.  A  bystander,  by  agreement  among  the 
players,  may  decide  any  question. 

107.  A  card  or  cards  torn  or  marked  must  be 
either  rephu'cd  by  agreement,  or  new  mrds  called 
at  the  expense  of  the  table. 

108.  Once  a  trick  is  complete,  turned,  and 
quitted,  it  must  not  be  looked  at  (except  under 
Law  88)  until  the  end  of  the  hand. 
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DUMMY  BRIDGE 

Is  played  by  three  players. 

The  player  who  cuts  the  lowest  card  deals  first 
and  has  tlie  Duniiny  throughout  clie  first  rubber' 
tJie  player  who  cuts  the  next  lowest  card  has  the 
Dummy  for  the  second  rubber. 

The  dealer  can  make  any  of  the  ordinary  Bridge 
declarations  on  his  own  hand,  or  he  can^leave  it 
to  the  Dummy,  in  which  case  he  must  look  at  the 
Dummy  without  exposing  it,  and  must  make  the 
declaration  as  follows:— 

I.  If  Dummy  holds  three  or  four  aces,  he  must 
declare  No  Trumps. 

II.  If  Dummy  has  not  three  aces,  he  must  declare 
his  numerically  longest  suit. 

III.  If  Dummy  has  two  or  three  suits  of  equal 

length,    he    must    declare    tlu     strongest 
reckoned  by  addition  of  the  pips,  an  ace 
counting   eleven,    and   each   of   the   other 
honours  ten. 

IV.  If  Dummy's  equal  suits  are  also  of  equal 

strength,  reckoned  as  above,  the'    the  most 
valuable  of  them  must  be  declared. 

The    adversaries    can    double    as    at    ordinary 
Bridge,  and  the  dealer  has  the  right  of  re-doubling 
although  he  has  seen  two  hands;    but  he  may  not 
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look  at  his  own  }  nui  ugaui  before  deciding  whether 
to  re-double.  '  lie  hand  :;■  then  played  as  at 
ordinary  Bridge. 

\Vlien  either  of  his  opponents  deals,  the  player 
of  Dummy  must  look  first  at  the  hand  which  has 
to  lead,  and  must  double  or  lead  to  the  first  trick 
before  looking  at  his  other  hand. 

The  game  can  be  played  in  either  of  the  two 
following  ways: — 

I.  As  soon  as  the  lirst  card  is  led,  Dummy's 
hand  is  exposed  on  the  table,  and  the  game 
proceeds  as  at  ordinary  Bridge. 

II.  As  soon  as  the  first  card  is  led,  both  the 
Dummy's  hand  and  the  dealer's  partner's 
hand  are  exposed  on  the  table,  and  the 
hand  is  played  Double  Dummy. 

^  ^Vhen  it  is  Dummy's  deal,  his  partner  looks  at 
his  own  hand  first,  and  makes  the  declaration  or 
passes  it  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  his  own  deal, 
the  only  dilference  in  the  play  being  that  the 
first  lead  is  by  the  player  on  his  right,  and  is 
consequently  tlu*ough  his  hand  instead  of  up  to  it. 

In  all  other  cases  the  Laws  of  Bridge  apply. 

Double  Dummy. 

The  rules  are  the  same  as  in  Dummy  Bridge, 
with  the  following  exceptions: — 
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Tho  (hvilcr  tl(vils  (ov  hiinsclf  (.;,cli  time.  ii(<vcr  for 
liis  Diiinmy:  iiiid  I  Ik.  IimikI  on  his  Irft  mIw.m.vs  l("ml> 
iirst.  niul  li;is  ihc  (iisi  rip|,(  ,,|'  (louhlijif^. 

XcitluT  i)l!iy(-r  m;iy  look  jil  iik.iv  ilum  one  of  j.iH 
two  lijinds  lu.foro  llir  lirsi  cnnj  is  h-d,  (■xc<-|.(iii^r  i„ 
(Ih'  CMst.  of  \Uc  (Icalcr  when  the  (•;tll  is  passed  to 
Duniiuy. 

VAiUvv  player  is  lial)l(.  to  (he  p(-nally  of  u  irvoke 
in  his  own  hand,  hut  not  in  his  Dnniniy. 


1 
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TllHEE-lIASDi:!)  liUlDdl': 

Is  phiycMJ  l)y  t.luv(>  i)hiyors,  all  against  all. 

The  {ilayor  who  mts  the  lowest  card  has  the  first 
doal.  and  plays  the  Dummy  for  that  hand.  The 
phiyer  eu(tin<i-  the  i:  "xt  lowest  eard  sits  on  tlie 
dealer's  left,  and  the  remaining  j)lav(T  on  tho 
dealer's  right. 

When  tho  lu'st  hand  is  linished,  the  plaver  on  the 
right  moves  into  Dunnny's  place,  and  tlie" player  on 
the  left  (i.e.,  he  wlio  had  cut  the  second  lowest 
ciu-d)  deals  and  plays  the  Dununy  for  that  hand, 
and  so  on,  until  the  comi^h^tion  of' the  rubber;  the 
player  on  the  dealer's  right  always  moving  into  the 
vacant  seat. 

The  rules  for  declaring,  leading,  and  doubling 
are  the  same  as  at  Dummy  Bridge. 
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When  the  Mculcr  wiiiH  tlic  odd  trick  or  more,  the 
vnliic  of  such  trick  or  tricks  is  scored  l.y  liim  prc- 
ciscly  us  .'It-  or.lin.'try  I'.rid^c;  |,ii(  wlx'ti  lie  I(,hc.s  oiji- 
or  more  tricks,  tlic  vjdiic  of  i(,  or  llicrii  i.  scored 
(o  ouch  of  his  o|)i)ojiciits  ahoie  the  line,  ijistcjid  f.f 
Im'Iow  it. 

Under  no  eireinnsl,unces  do  the  dealer's  op- 
|)onents  score  unythin^  l)elow  the  line,  IlonourH 
ure  sc(»re<l  us  at  ordinury  P.rid^r,.;  ^nd  wIkti  they 
are  aguin.st  the  deuler  lliey  nrv  scored  to  each 
opponent  ecjuuliy,  ho\v(!ver  Ihey  ur<"  held. 

The  ^rjinic  is  thirty  scored  helow  the  hne,  uh  ut 
ordinury  liridf^^e,  and  the  pluyer  wiio  first  wins  tv\o 
gunies  wins  the  riihher  und  adds  one  hundred  to  his 
score;  but  the  fu<t  of  one  {)luyer  winnin^^  his  first 
l^unie  does  not  "fh-ct  the  scores  of  the  other  tw(. 
— tliey    stih  in    unytJiin^'    tliut    tliey    have 

scored  below  ,  ine  to  count  towards  the  next 
game. 

The  rubber  consists  of  four  games;  but  wlien 
two  games  Jiave  been  won  by  the  sunje  player,  the 
other  or  others  are  not  {jluyed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  rubber,  tlie  total  scores 
for  tricks,  honours,  Chicane,  and  Hlam  obtained 
by  each  player  are  added  up,  one  hundred  points 
are  added  to  the  score  of  the  winner,  and  the 
difference  betw^een  this  score  and  that  of  each  of 
his  opponents  is  the  number  of  points  won  from, 
or  lost  to,  each  of  them  separately  by  the  wiimer  of 
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TIu>  <lilT(T(Mice  l)(>(\vccii  llic  Hcoms  of 
the  two  Ios,«rs  is  ulso  luii,!  l,y  (h.>  (hir.l  player  to 
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Tmi:  folloui.i.u  rules  UrUni}^  to  the  esi,hMshe.J 
'•"M».MI,.  of  Hridp..  They  are  not  ,...,lle,l  laws 
••>■-  It  is  (hlheuh  Ml  some  eases  inipcssihlc-  (.i 
a[.|>ly  any  penahy  to  lh(>ir  infraction,  and  the 
on  y  remedy  is  to  cease  to  play  with  plavers  who 
nahiiually  disregard  them. 

Jt  is  to  Uo  hovuc  in  mind  that,  from  tli.-  nature 
"t  the  conditions  und(T  wliich  tlio  game  is  played 
nets  may  bo  so  d„n,..  and  words  so  spoken,  as  to 
eonvey  a  very  liistmct  intimation  (o  a  j)artner  To 
do  so  IS  to  otfend  a-iinst  the  most  important  of 
I  lie  pro{)riotics  of  the  game. 

Declarations   ought    to    l)e   made   in    a   simple 
nmimer   -e.g.,  by  saying.  -J  makeilearts  trumj,s;" 
Ihore  are  no  trumps; -  or.  -I  k.ave  it   to  you  " 
Ihero  ought  to  be  neither  intimation  of  doubt  in 
or  reason  lor,  making  this  dochu-ation.     Nothing 
ought  to  be  done  or  said  by  the  decUirant  whicli 
may  alhird   an  indication   or  intimation   of  the 
hand  which  he  holds,  or  ch-aw  attcndon  to  the 
state  of  the  score. 
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A    flayer  should   nvci.l   nr.y   wr.r.r.fpssnry   hr,] 

•'•'";"    '"    P.''ssir.K   M.c    Irnrnp   .Ir-Hmnlio. 'fo   j'.h 

';•■"■';"'■'  '"■  ^T^  •'"'-V  well  ,M;,rK.,|  i,Mli....(i,.n  of 
(loiihl   or  |.cr|.l(«M|,v. 

SiM,il,,rly.   n   pl;.yn-   who   h,,H   fh.   firsf    n^^hl    of 

<M.Kl.l.n.,Mo,l,.,.linM,<,,.x(-n.i,s.fhntrUf   mu     o 
P'^H.ttohis,.rlnrr,nf(..rm.yn,Mu.,..si.vh;i,r 

t.on    <.r  af(.r  ^ivin^  any  vvc.ll-nutrked  in.li.^^ 
(loiihl,  or  perplexity. 

.A"y    one     havin^c   the    le.-HJ    nrui   o„e    or    more 

'•nnont  of  IMS  hMn.l.mlil  his  partner  h,..p,, 
J>    lu.     rsMrM.|<,suehaHl>.in,aHis,i.^ 
Mon  tl  at  the  forn.er  has  playerj  n  winning,  eanj 

A    |.i.-iy<.r   who   has   looked   at   his  ,.anls   uui^hi 
><^'    -  m'^'  nny  in.lieation  by  word  or  ^^'sture  a.s 

;•  ;J-  '-lure  of  his  hand,  or  eall  ,he  att^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  his  partner  to  the  seore  of  tlie  ^anie 

A  play(.r  who  desires  the  eards  to  bo  plaeed 
shouhl  do  It  for  his  own  information  only  and 
not  in  order  to  invito  tho  attention  of  his  paHner 

No  playor  shouhl  ol,joct  to  refer  to  a  bystander 
who  professes  hmisolf  uninterested  in  the  .ame 
and  ahlo  to  decide,  a  disputed  c,uostion  of  f'a'^ 
as  to  who  played  any  particular  card-whether 
honours  wore  claimed  though  not  scored  or 
vice  versa-etc,  etc.  ' 

It  is  unfair  to  revoke  purposely;    having  made 


It 
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:i   vo\ilxi\   !\    |>l;i\(M-   is   not    jiislirKMl   in    in.Mliiiiji;  ii 
siM'OMil  in  niiln   In  ('(ini'r;il  I  lie  ImhI. 


Thr  s«M'on»l  |>Mr.Mj';rMph  of  Ihrsr  ]U\\vh  of  \''A\ 
i}\\oi\o  «*\pr«'ss('s  foriil>l\  .-uui  Mirrincllv  Noin«'  of 
the  pvopiu'lu's  of  Hritli;(»  wliich  fire  fi('i|uriif ly 
for};o(<(Mi  How  of(<>M,  when  m  |il;iy«'r  lu'siljilcM  jih 
K(\'oiui  in  h;uul.  ^dislincl Iv.  .'ilniosl  inv,Mri;il)ly, 
v:ivin<;  his  pMitniM'  infoiinnf ioti  lu'  sliouM  not  ;'ivr) 
(loos  \\c  vo\\\o\u\h'v  ho  is  pltiyinj^  nnf;iirly'.'  Or, 
iiiunodiMt(>ly  Mflor  sooinj;  his  o;inis,  withont  ovon 
sortiuj:  thoni  proporly.  snys  "I  lo!ivt»  it  to  yoii. 
p;\rln(M-  '■  Or  (h;i\vs  tho  Mttoiition  (tf  liis  |t!irt!H'r 
io  \\\v  score  without  l>oin,>:  ;islv(>(l.  'rh<'s(>  mo  tho 
inoiv  I'lMuint^n  t\n-ins  of  l>ro;iking  this  nil(\  still, 
thon^  aro  pl.-iyors  w'.io  do  uo\  hoar  in  mind  in  othor 
ways  tho  foroo  of  tho  wonis.  "Arts  inny  ho  so  (lon(» 
anii  W(M-dvS  so  spokon.  otc." 

To  uphoKi  tho  gaino  tho  Inws  should  bo  onrriod 
out:  by  nil  nu\*ins  lot  tho  gnino  bo  plnyod  strictly; 
still,  it  is  not  in  tho  bost  intorosts  of  tho  giinio 
th;\t  a  |vnalty  should  Iv  o\acto(i  in  ovory  o;iso, 
whon  no  ndvnntngo  h.as  boon  painod.  High 
authoritios  writo  vory  i>lainly  on  etiquotto,  and 
it  may  Iv  woll  if  their  words  arc  weighed. 

Mr.  Daltou  says.  "Ix^t  tho  projicr  penalty  be 
always  exacted  for  au  olTcnce  bv  which  an  ad  van- 


KTUillTlK  oi   lUdlXii;  .'{., 


f.-i^M-  <!ili  l.r  ;;Hrir.|,  liiit  do  tiot  (illow  fiti  »  Irmiril  of 
Mli(ir|.llf;:;i  f..  lie  irri|i;it(r.|  |iif.,il  I  lie  i|<  jricfil  f,v 
wliifli  M  p!;i,<'i  III.'!  |r>  iiKl.'iin  ,u\  \iui\ni-  /idvafi 
l(i|M\  owmc.  In  M'.iiic  Invuil  ii  ,'.iMil;,nl  y  '.n  Ihr  part 
of  Ihm  u|.|m.iiciiIm.  wliiili  i.-uiri'il  n\U;'\  \\„-  rciiilf, 
nf  llic  I'jWiM-  II  Ii;i;!  hern  uijll.fi  |,v  iiiMiiy  •vnl«TK. 
.'111(1    Cilliliol     l.c    |(|H';il<'<|    |.,(,    oll.ri,    llijil    r.ntlr'r.    Jh 

CMMCIlli.'lllv     !l     ;'!"llir     loi     .'M'tl  I  Idl  Id  I  ;       l|if     IjlVVi;     W*  H' 

rr.'iiiicd  lor  (■riidciin'n  |.l;ivin,"  wilh  j'miI  Icrnrn, 
Mild  sImmiM  111'  iiil<r|ir<'l<  (j  in  ;,  lilx  r.-il  ,;|,inl ,  not  in 

ft    CMplioilS   niM'  " 

"Modern  r.ridfre"  |,y  "Sinm"  k;ivh,  "The  one  wejik 

poiiil,  .-iImhiI  IWid/'e  i.M  I  lie  didienlly  r, fieri  exper- 
ienced lo  ,'ivoid  j-ivinK  your  pjnlner  ;iny  infr,rtria- 
lioii  !iM  1(1  ycMir  lifiml  otherwise  Hum  l.y  '■orr.-ef 
pl.'iy,   or  hy   ({(MiMin;';. 

"A  |)l.'iyer  who  delii.er.'ilely  \u]<(H  jid vfintrifrf 
of  lliis  we.'iKnes,;  is  nol  ;i  fjl  person  f(»  pl.-iy  lirid^'fr, 
Mild  should  he  rigorously  oslr.'iciseij. 

"Tlie  Imws  of  the  ;';inie  li;ive  he*  ri  most,  t  |)f,ii^|it,- 
fiilly  iuid  ciirefiilly  dniwn  up,  ;irir|  pr.'ielie?illy 
tiicct  all  re.'isonahle  re<|uir<'rii(rits;;  vvhilf  to  liavf; 
aftempled  to  provide  a;_^'^insi  every  po-sihlf; 
(raiiH^rrcKsioii  of  the  iinscrupulfju.s  vvfjuld  havx- 
horn  an  irisull  to  the  general  Ijody  of  playf;rH." 

Mr.  KIwell  is  cfiuaily  outsftokon;  hf  says,  "The 
laws  of  Brid<!;o  liav(!  hccn  drafted  to  provide 
againHt  pos.sihle  injustice,  and  have  not  been 
framed,    as    many    imagine,    to    legi.slate    against 
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collusion  niul  ititctilioiiMl  imfnir  piny.  Mvcrv 
player  is  civdilcd  willi  tju'  liij^licsl  molivcs,  nwl 
any  irr(>):;iilaiity  of  lli(>  jtliiy  should  Ik-  rcf:;ardcd  as 
tluo  to  inadvcrlcncc.  ^Ou  owe  it  to  your  parhicr, 
your  advirsarii's.  and  yourself,  (o  correct  any 
irregularity  in  the  j,'anie,  and  to  insist  that  only 
ejirds  prop(Tly  i)layed  shall  influence  its  outcome." 

A  breach  of  etiquette  should  he  avoided  as  a 
point  of  honour,  there  being  no  penally. 

The  most  imperative  law  for  success  at  Hridgv 
is  an  unwritten  one,  "Keej)  your  temj)er."  I'^very 
really  good  j)layer  1  have  met  obeys  this  law 
strictly.  Admittedly,  it  is  not  easy  to  graciously 
wateh  an  odd  trick,  or  several  tricks,  thrown  away. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  become  a  line  Bridge  player;  but 
strict  attention  to  the  game,  and  consideration 
for  others  are  habits  that  will  largely  contluce  to 
becoming  a  tine  player. 


CASES  AND  DECISIONS 

KDITED   HY   MR.    DALTON 

The  following  list  comprises  all  the  decisions  of 
any  importance  which  have  been  given  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Portland  Club  since  the  Revised 
Code  came  into  force  on  January  1st,  1905. 
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In  al!  rfiHcH  Iho  tul)lo  in  ('(^nsidcrcd  to  \)V.  con- 
■slilntcd   as   iiiidcr:  — 


B 

(l>umfiiv) 


(l>mlor) 

A 


Z 


A  is  always  the  dcalcir,  and  li  the  Onnimy.     Y 
is  (lie  eldest  luiiid,  and  leads  to  the  first  triek. 

CllHC!    I. 

As  soon  as  the  der-Iaration  is  made,  Z,  thinking 
that  it  is  his  turn  to  leatj,  asks,  "Shall  I 
play?"     Is  Y  debarred  from  dou})lin^? 

Decision. — No.  There  is  nothirif^  in  the  rules 
to  debar  him  from  doublinfr.     [Law  57.] 

Caso  II. 

AH  win  nine  or  ten  tricks,  and  one  of  their  op- 
j)oncnts  re\  kes.  Can  they,  by  taking  three 
trieks  from  their  0{)ponents  and  adding  them 
to  tlieir  own,  score  the  Small  or  Grand 
Slam? 

Decinion. — No.  See  Law  9,  which  expressly  states 
that  the  Slam  must  be  made  "independently 
of  any  tricks  taken  for  the  revoke  penalty." 
;Law  9.] 

Note. — Tfie  penally  for  a  revoke  can  never  affect 
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the  question  of  Slam  in  any  way,  except  that 
under  no  circumstances  can  the  revoking  side 
score  Grand  Slam  or  Little  Slam  on  that  hand  " 
(Law  90,  Section  V.)     (Ed.) 
Case  III. 

When  a  player,  in  making  the  declaration,  says, 

Hearts-I  mean  Diamonds,"  is  he  entitled 

to  so  amend  his  declaration,  or  is  he  bound 

by  Law  o2,  which  enacts  that  "a  declaration 

once  made  cannot  be  altered'"' 

Decision. ~U  the  first  declaration"  is  obviously  a 
misnomer,  and  is  amended  in  the  same 
breath,  he  is  entitled  to  correct  it;  but  the 
corr,«tion  must  be  made  in  the  same  hi  ^ath. 

NOTE.-The  three  foregoing  cases  are  qiwJtiom  of 
very  common  occurrence,  which  are  constantly 
being  sent  up  for  adjudication,  and  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  all  players  should  be  conversant 
mthtfie  ruling  on  these  three  particular  points 
(Ed.)  ^ 

Case  IV. 

A  Heart  is  led,  and  the  second  and  third  hands 
ollow  smt.  The  fourth  hand,  holding  both 
the  red  aces,  plays  the  are  of  Diamonds  in 
mistake  for  the  ace  of  Hearts,  gathers  the 
trick,  and  turns  and  quits  it.  The  oppo- 
nents at  once  object  that  he  did  not  win  it 
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and  the  trick  is  turned  up  and  the  error 
discovered.  Is  the  fourth  hand  responsible 
for  a  revoke? 
Decision. — No.  The  turning  and  quitting  of  a 
trick,  by  a  player  who  has  not  won  it,  does 
not  constitute  a  revoke.    [Law  91.] 

Case  V. 

Is  Dummy  entitled  to  tell  an  adversary  who  has 
taken  uj)  an  exposed  card  that  it  must  be 
left  on  the  table? 

Decision. — No.  Dummy  is  not  entitled  to  take 
'uiy  i)art  in  the  game,  excepting  to  ask  his 
partner  whether  he  has  a  card  of  a  suit  in 
which  he  has  renounced.     [Law  03. J 

Case  VI. 

The  Dummy,  seeing  the  opponents  taking  up  a 
trick  won  by  his  partner,  objects  that  the 
trick  belongs  to  his  side.  Is  he  entitled  to 
do  so? 

Decision. — ^Yes;   he  is  entitled  to  do  so.   [Law  63.] 

Note. — The  Dummy  is  not  entitled  to  take  any  part 
whatever  in  the  play  of  the  hand,  nor  to  call 
attention  to  any  irregularity  on  the  part  of  his 
opponents;  hut  lie  has  just  as  much  right  as 
any  one  else  to  call  attention  to,  or  to  correct,  an 
irregularity  in  the  score.  When  all  four  players 
have  played  to  a  trick,  the  "play  of  the  hand"  is 
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le  irck,  and  pl„n,„j  ii  „„  /„■.,  <,,,„  p„,^.// 

right  to  sjmk.     (Ed.)  '^^ ^ 

Case  VII. 

The   do^xler   Jed   in   error   from  Dun.njy's   hand 

m«tead   of  from   hin   <nvn.  and    the   second 

hand  played   to  tJie  triek.  The  dealer    1,1 
«theri^ 

rror  '  i?!'''  /'h  '^^'^-^  ^-^^'""^  ^--'  'h 
error.     It    s  at  the  option  of  the  opponents 

.Ijo  may  either  allow  the  lead  from  the  vCg 
hand  to  stand,  or  require  the  dealer  to  lead 
from  the  riglit  liand.    [Law  81.] 
Case  VIII. 

that  Dummy  has  only  one  card  left,  while 
one  of  the  adversaries  h.s  three,  th^:  other 
players    having    two    each.    Does    the    deal 
.stand,  or  must  there  be  a  fresh  deal' 
Deamn.-Thm  must  be  a  fresh  deal.    ' 

Ca,e  IX.  ^^"^  ^^'  ^""t'""  v.] 

A  leads  a  suit  of  which  the  Dummy  has  one  only. 
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7  covers  with  a  winning  card  before  Dummy 
or  his  j)artn(T  has  phiyed.  Can  A  call  upon 
y  to  win  the  trick,  or,  if  he  iias  n(;t  one 
of  the  suit  led,  to  trump  it? 
Decision. ~A  can  call  upon  Y  to  win,  or  not  to 
win  the  trick.     [Law  .SO.] 

Caso  \. 

V  wins  the  eleventh  trick.  A.  the  dealer,  throws 
down  liis  two  last  cards,  the  ten  and  seven 
of  Diamonds,  makiii«r  no  claim,  and  thinking 
that  lie  has  lost  them.  Y  .shows  his  cards, 
the  khig  and  nine  of  Diamonds,  and  A  then' 
says,  "I  win  one  of  tho.^e  tricks,  as  voii  cannot 
call  my  cards."  }'  says,  "  Vou  abandoned 
your  hand,  antl  cannot  pick  it  up  again." 
Which  is  right? 
Decision.— A  is  entitlctl  to  claim  one  trick,  as  there 
is  no  penalty  against  him  for  exposing  any  or 
all  of  his  cards.     [Laws  GD  and  77.] 

SoTE.— If  tJie  hands  had  all  been  thrown  down.  Law 
77  would  come  in,  and  A  would  not  then  be 
entitled  to  claim  another  trick.     (Ed.) 

Ca.sc  XI. 

The  dealer  declares  No  Trumps.  At  the  eleventh 
trick  it  is  discovered  that  Z  has  four  cards 
and  Dummy  only  two.  The  dealer  and  Dum- 
my are  both  absolutely  certain  that  Dummv 
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had  originally  thirteen  cards.  The  opponents 
say  that  they  do  not  know  wliother  he  had 
twelve  or  thirteen.  The  dealer  says  that  he 
played  two  cards  from  Dummy's  hand  by 
mistake,  and  that  Z  omitted  to  play  to  the 
trick;  but  he  cannot  state  at  which  trick  this 
occurred.     Does  the  deal  stand  good,  or  not? 

DeciVion.— There  must  be  a  new  deal. 

[Law  39,  Section  V.] 

Note.— r/iis  is  pi-acticallij  the  same  point  as  Case 
VIII.     (Ed.) 

Case  XII. 

Laws  49  and  50  indicate  a  certain  penalty  which 
may  be  enforced  by  the  eldest  hand  only. 
In  the  event  of  the  eldest  hand,  either  through 
inattention  or  through  ignorance  of  the  law, 
failing  to  exact  the  penalty,  is  it  allowable 
for  his  partner  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
omission  in  some  such  form  as,  "Are  you 
going  to  exact  the  penalty?" 

Decision.— No.    [Laws  49,  50,  and  103.] 

Case  XIII. 

The  dealer  declared  No  Trumps,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  hand  the  Dummy  was  found 
to  be  one  card  short,  each  of  the  other  three 
holding  his  correct  number.  (The  missing 
card  was  found  in  the  other  pack.)  Does  the 
deal  stand? 
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Decimn.— The  deal  stands;  but  the  Dummy  is 
not  responsible  for  any  revokes  which  he  may 
have  made.    [Laws  43  and  68.] 

Case  Xrv. 

At  the  twelfth  trick  the  dealer  led  the  ace  of  Spades  • 
the  second  and  third  hands  followed  suit' 
but,  before  the  fourth  hand  played,  the  second 
hand  threw  down  his  last  card.  What  is  the 
penalty?  Can  the  dealer  call  upon  the  fourth 
player  to  wm  or  not  to  win  the  trick? 

Decision.— There  is  no  penalty. 

Case  XV. 

Is  it  open  to  either  of  the  dealer's  adversaries  to 
pomt  out,  and  to  claim  the  penalty  for,  a 
revoke  made  by  the  dealer? 

Decision. — Yes. 

Case  XVI. 

Under  Law  70,  may  the  claim  for  a  new  deal  be 
made  by  the  eldest  hand  after  he  has  looked 
at  his  cards? 

Decision.-Yes.  He  is  entitled  to  look  at  his 
cards  before  decidmg  whether  he  will  claim 
a  fresh  deal.    [Law  70.] 

Case  XVII. 

A  Bri-ige  table  v^as  formed  and  a  rubber  played 
Durmg   the  progress   of  the  second  rubber 
I  entered  the  room  and  declared  into  the 
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table,  but  was  stopped  by  the  aunouncoment 
that  tlie  table  was  full,  as,  aUh()ujj;h  only  one 
other    player    was    j)resent,    the    sixth    had 
declared  his  int(uition  of  returning,  and  could 
retain  his  place  and  cut  in  again  at  tlu;  end  of 
the  rubber,  if  he  arrived  in  time.    I  may  say 
that  the  sixth  man  liad  left  the  room  and  the 
building,  having,  in  fact,  gone  to  the  barber's 
for  a  shave.     Was  he  entitled  to  retain  his 
pla>  e  ui^ler  the  circumstances? 
Decision.— Yes,  he  was  entitled.    The  fact  that  he 
had  left  the  room,  or  even  left  the  club  prem- 
ises, had  no  bearing  on  the  (luestion,  j)rovided 
that  he  returned  in  time  to  cut  for  the  next 
rubber. 

Case  XVIII. 

No  Trump  hand.  The  dealer,  with  six  Dia- 
monds—ace, king,  queen,  4,  3,  2— leads  out 
ace,  king  and  queen,  but  fails  to  drop  the 
knave,  one  of  the  adversaries  revoking.  Tlie 
kiiave  is  played  to  the  fourth  round;  but  the 
dealer,  not  noticing  it,  appropriates  the  trick. 
At  the  end  of  the  liand  the  dealer  claims  two 
by  cards,  but  Dummy  points  out  that  he  has 
appropriated  a  trick  won  by  the  other  side. 
The  dealer  then  searches  the  tricks,  and  claims 
a  revoke.  To  whom  does  the  trick  belong, 
and  is  the  revoke  established? 
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Decinon.~Thc  tnVk  hc-longs  to  tl.e  dealer's  ad- 
versaries;  and  the  revoke  cannot  be  cJaimed 
as  tlie  J)umniy  has  ,h-awn  attention   to  it' 
[Law  03.] 

Case  XIX. 

B  deals    and    declares    No  Trumps.     Y  immedi- 
ately puts  his  cards  down,  face  upwards,  on 
the  table,  and  claims  a  fresh  deal,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  A's  turn  to  deal     This 
IS  admitted;    but  B  says  that  tlie  c'  lim  is  too 
ate  and  }  's  c^rds  are  all  exjjosed,  and  liable 
to    be   ca  led.     Y   designates    this   as   sharp 
practice;  l)ut  B  argues  that  for  Y  to  wait  until 
the  declaration  was  made,   knowing  all   the 
time  that  he  was  dealing  out  of  turn,  is  a 
much  worse  offence.     Which  is  riglit? 
Decision.-Tho  Committee  do  not  adjudicate  on 
questions  of  sharp  practice.     As  a  matter  of 
Bridge  law,  tlie  deal  stands,  and   }"s  cards 
are  all  technically  exposed,  and  liable  to  be 
called.    [Laws  4")  and  73.] 

Case  XX. 

In  the  last  trick  but  four  a  player  revoked.     No 
claim  was  made  by  tlie  opponents.    The  cards 
were  collected,  and  were  being  shuffled,  when 
an  outsider  called  attention  to  the  revoke 
before  the  cards  were  cut  for  the  next  deal' 
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On  this,  one  of  the  opponents  claimed  the 
revoke,  and  the  revoking  player  admitted 
that  he  had  done  so. 

Question  1:  Is  it  contrary  to  etiquette  for  the 
opposing  players  to  make  the  claim? 

Question  2 :  Is  the  claim  good? 

Decision. — Question   1:    The   Committee  do  not 
adjudicate  on  questions  of  etiquette. 
Question  2:  The  claim  is  good. 

[Laws  97  and  105.] 

NoTr. — The  claim  is  undoubtedly  good,  if  demanded, 
hut  the  outsider  loho  called  attention  to  the 
revoke  is  liable,  under  Law  105,  to  be  called 
wpon  to  'pay  all  stakes  and  bets  on  the  rubber. 
(Ed.) 

Case  XXI. 

Can  a  player,  during  the  progress  of  a  hand, 
inform  his  partner  of  the  state  of  the  game, 
either  by  a  direct  quotation  of  the  score,  or  by 
a  remark,  such  as.  "Two  tricks  will  give  us 
the  game,  partner"? 

Decision. — There  is  no  rule  dealing  with  the  point. 
In  the  "Etiquette  of  Bridge,"  appended  to 
the  Laws,  it  is  provided  that  a  player  ought 
not  to  call  the  attention  of  his  partner  to  the 
score  of  the  game. 
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Case  XXII. 

One  of  the  dealer's  adversaries  led  out  of  turn 
The  dealer  said,  "I  can  call  a  suit  for  that, 
can't   I?"    The   adversary   said,    "No,    you 
cannot."    The  dealer's   partner  said,    "You 
certainly    can."    The    adversaries    then    re- 
fused to  allow  the  penalty,  on  the  ground 
that  the  dealer's  partner  had  no  right  to  speak. 
Was  the  dealer's  partner  justified  in  speaking, 
i^eemg  that  it  was  a  question  of  rule  and  not 
of  play;  or  ought  he  to  have  waited  until  the 
end  of  the  hand,  and  objected  then?    If  h^ 
had  waited  until  the  end  of  the  hand   could 
he  have  claimed  the  penalty  for  a  revoke  on 
the  ground  that  his  partner  had  been  pre- 
vented from  exercising  his  just  right? 
Decision.— The  dealer  was  entitled  to  exact  the 
penalty  as  laid  down  in  the  rules,  his  partner 
not  having  called  attention  to  any  incident 
m  the  play  of  the  hand  in  respect  of  which  a 
penalty  might  be  exacted;    nor  had  he  sug- 
gested or  demanded   the  enforcement   of  a 
penalty.    The    dealer's   right    to    enforce    a 
penalty  is  not  extinguished  by  his  partner 
expressmg  an  opinion  on  a  point  of  Bridge 
law  which  is  being  discussed  bv  the  other 
players.    At  the  end  of  the  hand  no  penalty 
could  have  been  exacted  in  any  case.    [Law 
63  and  "Etiquette."] 
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Case  XXIII. 

The  following  case  was  submitted,  with  a  lengthy 
adverse  criticism  of  Laws  39,  43,  62,  68,  69, 
87,  and  88:— 

Diamonds  trumps.  A  ruffed  the  third  round  of 
Hearts  from  Dummy's  hand.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hand,  Y  said,  "Where  is  that 
missing  Heart?"  and  he  took  up  the  tricks 
collected,  and  exposed  them,  four  by  four,  on 
the  table.  Only  twelve  Hearts  were  found, 
and  then  the  missing  one  was  discovered  in 
the  other  pack.  The  Dummy  had  been 
playing  with  only  twelve  cards. 

How  could  the  adversaries  claim  a  revoke  which 
was  not  on  the  table?  If  the  missing  Heart 
had  been  there,  and  the  adversaries  had 
allowed  Dummy  to  ruff  the  third  round,  the 
spirit  of  Law  68  would  have  been  followed, 
and  the  dealer  would  have  been  justified 
in  arguing,  "You  allowed  me  to  revoke  with 
a  Heart  on  the  table,  and  therefore  the  deal 
stands  good." 

Decision. — The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
laws  quoted  are  clear  and  satisfactory,  and 
they  are  not  prepared  to  consider  their 
amendment.  As  to  the  case  submitted,  the 
deal  stands  (Law  43) ;  and  there  is  no  penalty 
for  a  revoke  (Law  68). 

[Laws  43,  68  and  80.] 
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NoTE.—The  adversaries  are  quite  as  much  to  blame 
as  tJw  dealer,  for  allouing  the  Dummy  to  play 
uith  only  twelve  cards,  and  they  must  not 
grumble  at  having  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
their  own  negligence.     (Ed.) 

Case  XXIV. 

Before  A,  the  dealer,  has  made  any  declaration, 
B  says,  "I  leave  it  to  you,  partner."  A 
pauses,  to  give  Y  time  to  object.  Y  is  silent. 
A  then  makes  the  declaration  which  he 
would  have  made  if  B  had  not  spoken,  viz., 
"Hearts."  Z  objects,  and  claims  a  fresh  deal'; 
but  y,  his  partner,  says,  "No;  the  deal  shall' 
stand."  Is  it  open  to  A  to  claim  that,  as  Z 
has  claimed  a  new  deal,  which  he  is  not 
entitled  to  do,  the  deal  is  void? 

Deasion.— The  deal  stands,  and  also  the  declara- 
tion made  by  A.    [Law  50.] 

Note.— /n  this  case  the  whole  thing  was  wrong 
from  the  beginning.  First,  B  made  a  mistake 
in  speaking  out  of  turn.  Then  A  had  no 
business  to  make  a  declaration.  He  ought  to 
have  asked  Y,  the  eldest  hand,  what  he  proposed 
to  do,  and  Y  could  have  demanded,  under  Law 
50:— 

I.  That  there  should  be  a  fresh  deal. 
II.  That  B  should  himself  make  the  declara- 
tion. 
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//  Y  refused  to  exact  any  -penalty,  as  he  prac- 
tically did,  tlie  game  would  proceed  as  though  no 
mistake  fiad  been  made.  A  could  either  make  a 
declaration  himself,  or  pass  it  back  again  to  B. 
y  was  not  justified  in  waiting  until  A  made  a 
declaration,  and  tfien  deciding  whether  to  demand 
a  /-esh  deal  or  not.  Directly  Z  spoke,  the 
right  to  exact  a  penalty  was  lost  altogether,  under 
Law  103.     (Ed.) 

Case  XXV. 

Can  a  player  declare  Spades  without  having  at 

least  one  Spade  in  his  own  hand? 
Decision. — ^Yes. 

Case  XXVI. 

Is  Dummy  entitled  to  call  his  partner's  attention 
to  a  revoke  by  the  opponents,  either  during 
the  play  of  the  hand  or  afterwards? 

Decision. — Dummy  is  not  entitled  to  call  his 
partner's  attention  to  a  revoke  at  any  time. 
Should  lie  do  so,  the  right  to  exact  the  penalty 
is  lost.    [Law  63.] 

Case  XXVII. 

Is  there  any  rule  in  existence  imposing  a  penalty 
for  a  revoke  while  playing  Double  Dummy? 
The  revoke  occurred  in  the  hand  which  was 
not  exposed  on  the  table. 
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Decision.— k  player  at  Double  Dummy  is  liable 
to  the  penalty  for  a  revoke  in  his  own  hand. 
See  Laws  of  Double  Dummy, 

Case  XXVIII. 

Is  there  any  penalty  for  looking  at  a  trick  turned 
and  (juitted? 

Decision.— There  is  no  penalty;  but  it  is  an  offence 
against  the  etiquette  of  the  game. 

[Law  108.] 
Case  XXIX. 

What  is  the  rule  (if  any)  with  regard  to  putting 
the  six  tricks  together  in  "a  book"? 

Deci.s?'on.— There  is  no  rule.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  convenience. 

Case  XXX. 

Each  player  has  three  cards  left.  No  Trumps 
declared.  Y  leads  a  Diamond,  B  heads  it,  Z 
plays  void.  A,  the  dealer,  plu^..  .i  J..,o,  and 
immediately  puts  his  two  remain)  rig  cards  on 
the  table,  the  king  of  Diamonds  a  .d  the  king 
of  Clubs.  Is  the  revoke  established,  bearing 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  cards  were  not  turned 
and  quitted?  The  two  cards  were  placed  on 
the  table  by  the  dealer  together— not  verbally 
claimed,  but  obviously  intended  to  be  claimed. 

Decmon.— The  revoke  is  established.    [Law  92.] 

Note. — The  putting  down  his  last  two  cards  by  the 
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dealer,  even  (liowfli  flwy  are  not  claimed  o.s  being 
wintiers,  is  lantamoutU  to  playimj  to  the  next 
trick,  and  therefore  the  revoke  is  clearly  estab- 
lished.    (Va).) 

Cuso  XXXI. 

In  gathoriiiK  up  his  canls,  the  eldest  liand  acci- 
dentally drops  one  upon  the  table,  face  up- 
wards; the  dealer  declares  No  Trumps,  and 
calls  upon  the  eldest  hand  to  lead  the  exposed 
card.     Is  he  entitled  to  do  so? 

Decision. — Ves.     [Law  71.] 

NoTi:.— //  ///('  card  had  been  dropfH'd  by  the  other 
adrersary,  the  dealer  could  have  called  upon  the 
eldest  hand  not  to  lead  the  suit  of  the  exposed 
card.     (Eo.) 

Case  XXXII. 

Can  the  younger  hand  claim  a  revoke? 
Decision. — Yes. 

Case  XXXIII. 

A  deals,  and  he  and  both  liis  opponents  look  at 
their  cjirds.  B,  who  was  a  little  slow  in  taking 
up  his  hand,  before  doing  so  claims  that  Y, 
the  eldest  Iiaad,  lias  pickeii  up  his  cards.  The 
clam>  is  admitted.  What  should  take  place? 
The  dealer  has  neither  made  any  declaration 
nor  passed  the  call  to  his  partner. 

Decision.— There  should  be  a  fresh  deal. 
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Caae  XXXIV. 

Score:  AIi,\ove;  YZ,i\.  /!/<  dcclun!  Iloarta,  and 
win  four  by  cardH;  but  A  nivokcs.  YZ  say, 
"You  caiuiot  H(!ore  gam(;,  having  nvokod; 
thcroforo  your  s(!orc  remains  at  28,  and  w<; 
adtl  tlu!  value  of  three  tricks  to  our  score, 
making  us  game."  AH  argue  tiiat  they  can- 
not do  that,  SIS  it  is  inflicting  a  double  and 
divided  penalty.     Which  side  is  correct? 

Decision. — YZ  are  right.    [Law  90.] 

Case  XXXV. 

At  Dummy  Bridge,  A  deals  and  leaves  it  to  Dummy, 
who  has  to  declare  Spades.  Z  doubles.  Is  A 
entitled  to  re-double? 

Decision. — Yes;  but  he  may  not  look  at  his  own 
hand  again  before  deciding  whether  to  re- 
double.   ["Dummy."] 

Case  XXXVI. 

If  the  dealer  exposes  a  card  which  was  not  faced 
in  the  pack,  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  fresh 
deal? 

Decision. — It  is  not  necessary;  but  either  of  the 
adversaries  may  claim  a  fresh  deal,  provided 
that  he  has  not  looked  at  any  of  his  own 
cards.    [Law  40.] 

Case  XXXVII. 

The   dealer   passes   the   declaration   to   Dummy, 
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Drris,,  ') 


who  .t.vInr(>M  Dimnoiuls.  ,\|(,.r  fho  „siial 
qnosM.  ,  HM.I  rrply  MS  t,.  .luul.l.nK.  H...  pluyrr 
"»  :''  -alrr'sriKht  knls  oiM  uf  t„rii.  .Sl.nl.l.l 
I'    i!'n>    <.x|M.s(.   his   Imn.l    l),.|,,r..   (|„.   ,|,.j,|,.r 

»••■••'  '    It  <»  pt'iinlly? 


^ 


li'.w  (v:.] 


All  11.,         !^ 

I'oi.  hjs,     i!,, 

tl(v.  J  on  •  , 


vvu  |)lfiyc<|<.xr,.pt  Mi(>  lusf  two 
■r    l.'ivs    his    |\v(.   l.iHl    (•;,r(|H 
•     •'<'.  ••I.'iimin^r  f|„.  (\vn  jvmMiiiin^' 
tr\  k:^.     Hod.  opiuHKMils.  instinrlivclv  and  in 
^.   .(1  fnilh.  foll.uN   his  rx.Minpl,.  :,n,|  i.-.y  M.rir 
''■•"•. is  .M,  fh,«  tal.l,>.  wluM.  il  is  found  fhni,  iho 
»l;>.->l«>r  roul.l  only  win  one  of  tl,<»  (.vv<.  (ri.-ks 
H.aimod.     Can    th,.    .ical.T    .■laiin    l.otj,    the 
tricks    hooauso    (h,>    oppon(>nls    have    al.an- 
•';^'»'';1  tiu-ir  hands?     Is  i(  fair  (o  claim  tricks 
wliicJi  wcro  not  earned? 
Dedsio,,.  -By  Lnv  77  the  d"cah«r's  ,.Iain.  cann(,t  ho 
questioned   after   the  oppon(>nls   have  nl.an- 
donod  ,lu>ir  hands;    hnt   ihc  Conuniftee  con- 
sidei   that   it  would  he  v<Ty  unfair  to  claim 
tnoks   which  could  not    possibly  have   been 
won.     [Law  77.] 

Case  XWIX. 

One  of  the  dealer's  adversaries  accidentally  placed 
his  thirteen  cards,  in  one  packet,  face  upwards 
on   the  table,   the  bottom  card   bemg  fully 
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c»xpoH(»«|,  Itiit  n«»  fjiro  |rf>rfion  <»f  a;>y  othir 
(•jinl  ItcitiK  vi^ildc  VVt-ri'  Wvy  nil  cxpowd 
cjinlM,  or  roiiM  only  (Ik-  oih  (ichmlly  «xf»oH«!(l 
Im!  ciillori' 
Derision.  Only  tin  <iinl  of  wlii<|i  Die  iuvA^  waw 
viHildf  could  Im'  cuINmI.     (I<aw  7.'{,| 

NoTK.  -Til in  is  II  irrif  old  nise,  ami  <i  niHC.  (tf  rim- 
sulcnihlr  iitijHnlaiit'f.  Tiu:  xtunti  OutKj  orrurnd, 
some  fori  If  i/viirs  ntjo,  al  Wlii^^l,  and  U  viih  Iften 
referred  for  arlnlr(tlion  lo  the  Inle  Mr.  ./nmes 
(■Itlif,  who  derided  III  fit  nil  I  he  Ihnltrn  rnrdH  vere 
lerhniriilhi  exposed,  und  thai  I  he  if  roiiUl  all  In; 
railed.  77//.s  ridintj  has  held  yood  eirr  rinre, 
and  the  full  ]>t;nallif  has  from  lime  fo  time  hern 
exarled  l>y  rerlain  ultra  sharp  jdayers,  nolvilh- 
slandini/  the  fart  that  it  is  direrth/  o/tposed.  not 
onlij  to  the  spirit  and  tin:  Ivller  of  the  lav,  hut 
also  to  all  the  best  interests  of  the  ijavie  of  Jiridge. 
This  derision  has  noir  hecn  rerersed,  and,  foi  ili£ 
future,  onlij  the  one  rard  artuully  exposed  v  til  be 
liable  to  he  called.     (Ed.) 

Case  XL. 

Towards  tlie  end  of  tlic  band  the  dealer  Kays, 
"The  rest  are  mine."  One  of  hi.s  opponents 
requires  him,  under  I>aw  75,  to  plaf-e  In.s 
cards  on  the  table.  He  doe.s  .so,  hut  claim.s 
that  he  can  take  them  up  again  into  his 
hand  to  play  them.    Is  he  entitled  to  pick 
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or  must    they    be   played 


them   up   again, 

from  the  table? 

Deci^on.~Ue  is  not  entitled  to  pick  them  un- 

they  must  be  left  face  upward"^,  on  t^etabl' 

Case  XLI. 

1.  A  is  waiting  in  the  card-room,  when  six  othpr 

tTbwV'^  '^^^  ^^-^  outside  to  fo  ml 
table  of  their  own,  enter  the  room.    Can  A 

daim  to  form  one  of  the  table,  and  insist  on 
one  of  the  six  cutting  out? 
Decision. — Yes. 

2.  A  is  waiting  in  the  card-room,  wiien  four  otlier 

fct  rubber  and  demand  that  the  four  ne„! 
comers  cut? 

Decinon. -fio;    they  must  alJ  cut. 

^'  \wo  „?hi^  ""^  "'"'*'"«  ^  'he  card-room. 
1  wo  other  members  enter.  Have  /I  B  and 
C  a  nght  to  play  in  the  first  rubber,  ^d  do  tte 
two  others  cut  to  decide  which  shaFplty 

Deamn.-No;  they  must  all  cut. 

*■  "^H^ve^^TnTt' '"^-    '^'^  °*«'  ^'"I'erB  enter. 
Have  4  and  B  any  preferential  rights? 

Decmon.~A  and  fi  have  a  right  to  belong  to  the 
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first  table ;  the  other  six  cut  among  themselves, 
and  the  four  lowest  belong  to  and  complete 
the  table.  The  six  thus  left  in  cut  again  to 
decide  who  shall  play  in  the  first  rubber; 
the  two  highest  are  out,  and  the  remaining 
four  have  to  cut  once  more  for  partners. 

5.  Four  members  are  playing,  and  one  is  sitting 
out.  Another  member  enters,  and,  after 
looking  on  for  a  few  minutes,  goes  away 
without  declaring  his  intention  of  joining  the 
table.  Another  member  enters,  declares  into 
the  table  by  tapping,  and  then  leaves  the 
room.  Soon  after  he  has  left,  the  member 
who  fir-,  came  in  returns  and  sits  down  by  the 
table,  rhe  menj^er  who  declared  in  then 
returns.  On  the  completion  of  the  rubber,  two 
players  cut  out,  and  the  other.-  are  about  to 
cut  for  partners,  when  the  member  who  did  not 
declare  in  claims  that  he  has  a  prior  right  to 
play,  as  he  was  in  the  room  before  the  man 
who  declared  in  by  tapping.  Which  of  them 
is  in? 

Decision.— The  member  who  declared  in  has  the 
prior  right. 

6.  Four  members  are  playing,  and  one  is  sitting 
out.  A  sixth  declares  in  and  leaves  the 
room,  but  returns  before  the  rubber  is  com- 
pleted.   Meanwhile,  another  member  has  come 
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in  md  claims  the  right  to  cut  in  because  the 
sixth  member  had  left  the  room     Who  is  in? 
Decision.~The  sixth  man  is  in. 

NoTE.~The  first  four  sections  of  this  question  are 

governed  by  Law  17.     The  difficulty  appears  to 

have  arisen  from  the  expres^on  in  that  Law 

those  first  m  the  room  having  the  preference." 

This  preference  refers  to  the  right  to  belong  to 

the  table,  and  does  not  carry  with  it  any  right  to 

play  in  the  first  rubber  uithout  cutting      The 

above  decisions  are  in  accordance  uith  the  strict 

letter  of  the  law;  but,  as  a  waiter  of  custom,  the 

strict  letter  of  this  particular  law  is  not  usually 
f forced     At  ^;,,  p^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  J 

London  Clubs,  it  is  the  custom  to  allow  all  the 
members  in  the  room  to  cut  at  the  formation  of  a 
new  table,  quite  regardless  of  the  order  in  which 
they  may  have  entered  the  room,  or  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  them  may  have  been  waiting  for  a 
considerable  time. 

Section  5  is  practically  the  same  point  as  that 
decided  previously  in  Case  X  VII.     (Ed.) 

Case  XLII. 

The  dealer  leads  from  his  o^vn  hand,  and  plays 
a  card  from  Dummy  before  the  second  hand 
has  played.  Has  the  fourth  hand  a  right  to 
play  before  the  second  hand? 
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Decision.— No;    but  should  he  do  so,  the  dealer 

cannot  exact  the  penalty  under  Law  86. 
Case  XLIII. 

At  Dummy  Bridge,  the  dealer  declared  No 
Trumps.  The  eldest  hand,  holding  ace,  king 
to  six  Hearts,  led  the  king;  the  Dummy  hand 
was  exposed,  showing  queen  and  one  other 
Heart,  and  the  small  Heart  was  played  to  the 
first  trick.  The  eldest  hand  then  led  the  ace  of 
Hearts,  and  pushed  forward  Dummy's  queen, 
thereby  exposing  another  small  Heart  which 
had  been  entirely  covered  up  by  the  queen. 
Could  the  eldest  hand  demand  that  the  queen 
should  be  played  to  the  second  trick,  or  that 
there  should  be  a  fresh  deal? 
Decision. — No,  to  both  questions. 
Case  XLFV. 

Can  a  player  call  for  new  cards  at  the  end  of  a 
hand,  or  of  a  game,  or  must  the  rubber  be 
completed  with  the  same  cards? 
Decision.— Any  player,  on  paying  for  them,  can 
call  for  new  cards  at  any  time  previous  to 
the  pack  being  cut  for  the  deal.  The  next 
dealer  has  the  choice  of  cards.    [Law  100.] 

Case  XLV. 

The  dealer  leads  the  ace  of  Clubs,  Spades  being 
trumps.    Dummy  has  three  Clubs;   but  the 
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dealer  plays  a  Diamond  from  Dummy's  hand, 
and  neither  of  the  opponents  notice  the  mis- 
take. The  dealer  turns  and  quits  the  trick. 
Should  the  Dumm)  call  his  partner's  attention 
to  the  mistake,  and  is  the  dealer  liable  for  any 
penalty? 

Decisimi.— The  Dummy  should  have  spoken  at  the 
time.  After  the  trick  is  turned  and  quitted 
the  mistake  cannot  be  rectified.  There  is  no 
penalty  in  any  case.    [Law  95.] 

Case  XLVl. 

Y  has  won  the  last  trick.  Y  and  Z  lead  a  card 
simultaneously  to  the  next  trick.  Can  the 
dealer  call  a  suit  from  7? 

Decmon.— No.  Z's  card  is  exposed,  and  F's  lead 
remains  good.  The  dealer  cannot  call  a  suit. 
[Law  80.] 

Case  XLVII. 

At  the  end  of  the  hand  the  dealer  has  only  one 
card  left,  each  of  the  other  players  having 
two.  The  missing  card  is  found  in  the  other 
pack.    Does  the  deal  stand? 

Dmsion.— Yes.  The  deal  stands,  and  the  dealer 
is  responsible  for  any  revokes  which  he  may 
have  made.  It  is  immaterial  where  the 
missing  card  was  found,  or  whether  it  was  ever 
dealt.    [Law  43.] 
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Case  XLVIII. 

Z  leads  a  Diamond.  A,  the  dealer,  plays  a  Spade; 
the  Dummy  says,  "Having  no  Diamond, 
partner?"  and  A  discovers  that  he  has  a 
Diamond,  and  saves  the  revoke,  leaving  the 
Spade  on  the  table.  At  the  next  trick  another 
Diamond  is  led,  and  Z  says,  "Having  no 
Diamond,  play  the  exposed  card."  Dummy 
objects  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  pen- 
alty.   Is  Dummy  entitled  to  speak? 

Decision. — Yes. 

Note.— It  has  been  decided  before  that  Dummy  is 
entitled  to  speak  on  questions  of  Law. 

Case  XLIX. 

A  deals,  and  his  partner,  B,  picks  up  his  cards 
at  once,  and  says  "I  leave  it."  A  declares 
No  Trumps. 

1.  Is  i5's  "I  leave  it"  a  declaration  out  of 
turn? 

2.  If  so,  what  penalty  can  be  exacted? 
Decision.— It  is  a  tleclaration  out  of  turn.    The 

eldest  hand  may  demand  a  new  deal,  or  may 
allow  the  game  to  proceed,  and  A's  declaration 
to  stand.    [Law  50.] 

Ca.se  L. 

Upon  hearing  the  declaration,  the  eldest  hand 
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m«|innvi  "M»i\  I  tloiiMr?"     In  hr  (lim  rnlillrd 
lo    (loiil'lr,    oi'    IMMV    liiM    |){irllirl'    <lo    ho    if    lu' 

l>ri-)Sh>>i.  \\\\:\\r\rv  tlii«  iiiltMilioii  of  the  i'McmI. 
liMiitl  niiiy  liM\<>  Immmi,  Ills  (|iirMiitin  Wmcm  not 
(.■ik(>  MWMV  (lie  |tri\  ilt';M>  of  tjoiililiii;^  nllicr 
from  liiiM  or  fioiii  iiis  pjiiliicr.  nor  doi-M  il 
oMijv  liilii  to  «|oulilr  iiiiK'sN  lir  uislirM  to  <io  Ho. 

<'a«*o  1,1. 

.'    tli'.ill    .•imi   left    It    to  Ins  pMrtiicr.   who.   Iioidiii;', 

.'ill    four  .MCt'S,    1(>I     llis    fcclillJ'S   IM'I     till'    JM'tlcr   of 

luiil.    Mill!    put    his   (•;il(|s    (lowM    oil    Ihr    t!ii>l(», 
i\\u\    tlicn    vl«>»'l,in'il     No     rniiiips      The     .'kI 
V(Ms;iiirs  clMiiiu^ii  fi  fresh  (leiil  limier  Luw  70. 
Is  this  iM»rr»'ct? 

/Vt'i.N'jiu;       No.      The  (lecl.'ir.'ition  stiiiuls. 

Case  1,11. 

WhtMi  :i  pl.'iytM-  lo.'uis  out  of  turn,  mikI  the  dejiler 
I'jiUs  :i  suit,  is  the  |teii;ilty  thereby  |))ii(l,  or 
ilvH\s  \a\\\  7'J  eutnil  the  further  |iennlty  of  the 
eanl  Uni  hein^  left  on  the  table  ms  jin  expoHcd 
eard? 

Dtasio)}.  Only  diu*  |>(>nnlty  can  be  exacted.  'Vhv, 
eard  It\l  out  of  turn  can  be  picked  up,  and 
cannot   afterwards  be  c.-illed.     [K.wv  SO. J 

Ca*o  Llll. 

A  deiils  and  declares   Hearts ,  holdiiitr  tice,    kine;, 
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<|ii«'ori,U,  1,M,  nri«i  hiiinrriy  piifHtlowti  7,  0,  f,,  2. 
On  »'.'"<•  HI)',  Mm-  IcuiI,  1  |»jm|m  Ihr  „,,«•  of  U\\\\\\m, 
\  itlnyM  |,|ii<  •if^lil.,  Ihiriimy  ffdlown  miil,,  nrid  / 
mioiitUTH,  uimI  »if  oii.«-  fliiiiriH  Cliicjinc,  ntirj 
iiiurkH  H»  hIm)V«'  Mh-  linr,  in  (li«-  (((('ni/unrr  of 
nil  llu-  pliivrrM.  /I  followM  wilfi  Ww  kinfr  of 
tniriipH,  )'  plnyH  llir  ktmvi-,  iukI  /  jij^iin  nr- 
IHMUKTH.  A  lookH  pii/zird,  mid  Hjiyn,  I  havfr 
mi.Hwd  Mil!  (en  of  triitri|»ri  Horri«liow  "  / 
HJiVH,  "I  Iwivn  i(,;  il.  w/iH  liiddcti  iKlmid  an 
oilMTcurd.  I  riiijHl,«:uif<!lthut  Mi  for  (  liirjini;," 
and  ptorri'dH  to  do  ho.  At  l,h<-  v\A  i,{  f,)ic 
hand,  Ix-forc  (lie  deaN-r  wayH  anyfliinjr,  Uu; 
Duniniy  nnyH,  "  W*;  liavc  l,wo  nvok»H  l,o 
Hi'orc."  Z  conlmdH  that  und«T  l.aw  f;.'},  fJu; 
d(!al(!r  cannot  «xa('t  any  pf-naliy.  liiunrny 
urKUCH  tliat,  aH  fvcry  one  kn«;w  of  thi-  ntvoko, 
and  it  wjih  a(knowl('<Jj!;«;d,  \uh  remark  wan 
initnatcrial. 

Dr.cisittn.—Z'H  ohjciction  iw  gfiod.  No  fXJiialty  can 
be  enforced.    [Law  (i.'lj 

Casp  LIV. 

At  the  ninth  trick  of  a  No  Trnm],  harifj,  the 
dealer  haa  five  winning  Diarnond.s,  and,  im 
he  hiks  won  all  tiie  fireceding  tricks,  he  can 
make  a  Grand  Slam.  One  of  the  adversaricH 
revokes  in  Diamonds,  and  the  deale  sees 
that  if  the  card  is  played  to  the  next  trick 
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he  will  win  no  more  tricks,  and  will  lose  the 
40  points  for  Grand  Slam;  in  fact,  it  does  not 
suit  him  to  allow  the  revoke.  Is  he  entitled 
to  insist  on  the  missing  Diamond  being  played 
to  the  current  trick? 
Decision. — ^Yes.    He  is  entitled. 

Note. — This  decision  is  governed  by  Oie  last  clause 
of  the  ''Etiquette  of  Bridge''  which  enacts  that  it 
is  unfair  for  a  player  to  revoke  purposely.  It  is 
always  open  to  the  dealer,  should  such  a  case 
occur,  to  insist  on  tJw  missing  card  being  pro- 
duced, on  the  ground  that,  if  neither  of  the  op- 
ponents holds  it,  the  pack  must  be  imperfect. 
(Ed.) 

Case  LV. 

Hearts  are  trumps,  and  there  are  three  tricks  still 
to  be  played.  Neither  A  (the  dealer)  nor  Y 
have  any  trumps  left;  B  (the  Dummy)  has 
knave  and  two  small  ones,  and  Z  has  ace, 
king,  nine.  It  is  Y's  lead.  Z  turns  his  hand 
over,  showing  all  his  cards  to  every  one  at  the 
table,  and 'says,  "The  rest  must  be  mine"; 
but  he  still  holds  his  cards  in  his  hand  and 
does  not  abandon  them.  A  claims  that  all 
Z's  cards  are  exposed,  and  that  hp  can  call 
them  as  he  likes,  and  can  so  win  ano  .  r  trick. 
Is  he  right? 

Decision.— No;  the  cards  cannot  be  called. 
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NoTB.—T'Ais  15  merely  upholding  the  old  Whist 
decision  by  "Cavendish,"  which  has  been  sr 
frequently  quoted,  that  a  "lowered"  hand  cannot 
be  called.  The  term  "lowered"  applies  to  a 
hand  which  is  held  so  low  that  one  or  all  of  the 
other  players  can  see  every  card  in  it,  but  which 
is  not  abandoned,  nor  is  any  one  card  of  it 
detached  from  the  others.  Both  "Cavendish's" 
decision  and  tlve  present  one  are  based  upon 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  quite  imvossibie  to 
say  at  wJuit  point  of  lowering  a  hand  the  cards 
would  become  liable  to  be  called.  If  it  were 
decided  that  any  cards  named  could  be  called, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  a  player 
looking  over  an  opponent's  hand  and  calling 
any  cards  that  he  was  able  to  name,  which  woidd 
obviously  be  an  impossible  state  of  affairs. 
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THE  DECLARATION 


To  learn  Bridge  any  one,  with  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, can  soon  grasp  the  first  principles  of  the 
game  by  reading  carefully  the  Laws,  which  show 
how  a  table  is  formed,  the  method  of  scoring,  etc., 
etc.  A  beginner  will  find  that  if  he  makes  a  prac- 
tice of  counting  his  hand  at  first,  a  very  necessary 
thing  to  do,  he  will  continue  to  do  so  without 
thinking  specially  about  it.  He  should  also 
read  carefully  the  opinions  of  expert  players; 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  views  of  the  best- 
known  writers.  Beginners,  and  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority of  playeis,  will  find  that  caution  in  making 
declarations  is  likely  to  be  more  successful  than 
very  bold  declarations,  usually  termed  "forward" 
declarations.  The  trump  declaration  is  the  test 
of  a  player's  judgment;  in  making  the  decision 
he  utilizes  his  experience  and  knowledge  of  proba- 
bilities, and,  with  attention  to  the  score,  knows 
when  to  be  bold  and  when  the  score  demands  cau- 
tion. Make  the  declaration  to  the  full  value  of 
the  hand,  but  never  beyond  it,  unless  forced  to 
do  so  by  the  score  in  the  third  game  of  a  rubber. 
Playing  to  the  score  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon;  it  is  the  key  to  success  at  the  game.  Declare 
to  the  score,  leave  the  declaration  to  your  partner 
to  the  score,  double  to  the  score;  it  is  useless  to 
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try  and  play  good  Bridge  unless  you  know  the 
score.  Learn  to  read  the  score  as  points  required 
to  win  the  game.  Love-all  read  as  30  points;  or 
tliree  by  tricks  with  No  Trump,  four  by  tricks  with 
Hearts,  five  by  tricks  with  Diamonds.  Suppose  the 
score  to  be  20  to  10  agahist  you,  read  this  as  10  to 
14  required  to  win;  or,  that  one  trick  at  No  Trumps 
gives  your  adversaries  game,  while  you  require  two 
tricks;  with  Hearts  each  side  requires  two  tricks; 
with  Diamonds  the  adversaries  require  two  tricks, 
you  require  three  tricks.  Above  all,  however,  when 
the  position  is  doubtful,  make  the  trick  that  wins 
or  saves  the  game,  upor  the  first  opportunity. 
If  you  cannot  win  the  game  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to   prevent   the   adversaries   winning 

it. 

The  dealer  having  picked  up  his  hand  has  to 
judge,  with  what  strength  he  may  reasonably 
expect  from  his  partner,  whether  he  ran  declare 
No  Trumps,  a  suit  to  be  irumps,  or  pass  the 
declaration  to  his  partner.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  dealer  may  hope  that  his  partner  holds 
an  average  hand. 

A  hand  of  average  strength  is  one  containing 
ace,  king,  queen,  etc.,  down  to  two.  Much  of  its 
trick-making  power  depends,  however,  upon  the 
distribution  of  the  cards  into  suits.  Take  thesf 
hands : — 
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8.  8,7,3. 
H.  10,9,4. 

C.  Are,  king,  6,  2. 

D.  Queen,  knave,  .■>, 


8.  10,9,4. 

H.  Queen,  knave,  5 

C.  8,7,3. 

D.  Ace,  king,  6,  2. 


8.  Are,  king,  6,  2. 
H.  8,  7,3. 

C.  Queen,  knave,  5. 

D.  10,9,4. 


8.  Queen,  knave,  5. 
H.  Ace,  king,  6,  2. 

C.  10,9,4. 

D.  8,  7,  3. 

If  played  without  trumps,  with  either  A,Y,B,  o 
Z,  making  the  declaration,  the  declarant's  side  wil' 
make  the  odd  trick;  whilst  if  played  with  any  sui* 
declared  trumps,  the  side  holding  the  long  trump 
will  make  the  odd  trick;  on  the  assumption  that 
the  play  all  round  is  orthodox  and  correct. 

S.  Knave,  10,  7,  5. 
H.  4. 

C.  Ace,  king,  queen,  9,  3,  2. 

D.  8,  6. 


8.  Queen,  8,  3. 
H.  Knave,  9,  5. 

C.  7,  6,  4. 

D.  Ace,  king,  10,  2. 


S.  Ace,  king,  6,  2. 
H.  10,  7,  3. 

C.  Knave,  8,  5. 

D.  Queen,  9,  4. 


S.  9,  4. 

H.  Ace,  king,  queen,  8,  6,  2. 

C.  10. 

D.  Knave,  7,  5,  3. 
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A  deals  and  declares  Hearts,  when  AB  must 
make  at  least  Ihrcf  by  cards. 

It  is  thus  practicable  for  each  player  to  hold  all 
the  cards  necessary  to  constitute  a  liand  of  average 
strength,  and  yet  for  one  side  to  make  several 
additional  tricks. 

S.  8,7. 
H.  U,  .),4. 

C.  Ace,  kiiiR,  10,  6   2. 

D.  Queen,  knave, .'{. 


S.  10,9,4,3. 
H.  Queen,  knave. 

C.  8,  7,  5. 

D.  Ace,  king,  6,  2. 


B. 


Y. 


I S.  Ace,  king,  6,  T),  2. 
Z      ill.  8,  7,3. 

!u.     u.  y.  I. 


S.  Queen,  knave. 

H.  Ace,  king,  10,  6,  2. 

C.  9,4,3. 

D.  8,  7,  5. 


I 


("/* 


I 


Were  A  to  declare  No  Trumps  AB  would  make 
five  by  tricks,  as  it  is  clear  that  Y  must  open 
^ith  the  two  of  Diamonds, 

This  hand  illustrates  the  great  advantage  the 
player  of  the  Dummy  has.  If  Y  could  see  Z's 
hand,  YZ  would,  without  trumps,  make  the  odd 
trick,  instead  of  losing  five  by  cards. 

A  good  general  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the 
dealer,  or  his  partner,  is  that  when  he  has  a  good 
hand,  that  is  a  hand  considerably  above  the  aver. 
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age,  he  should  make  the  game  as  expensive  as 
possible;  and  conversely,  when  he  has  a  bad  hand, 
or  a  hand  below  the  average,  he  should  make  the 
gai^.e  as  cheap  as  possible.  The  dealer  should 
always  declare  No  Trumps  at  the  score  of  love 
when  he  can  see  a  possibility  of  winning  the  odd 
trick,  and  a  possibility  of  winning  the  game  with 
the  assistance  of  an  average  hand  from  his  partner; 
that  is  the  point  to  be  remembered  always,  that 
an  average  hand  from  his  partner  is  a  contingency 
on  which  he  is  entitled  to  speculate.  If  his  partner 
has  a  bad  hand  he  will  probably  lose.  Still,  if  one 
never  risks  a  loss  one  will  never  win  at  Bridge, 
waiting  for  a  certainty  is  certainly  not  a  winning 
game 

No  Trumps. 

When  holding  four  aces  the  dealer  should  declare 
No  Trumps  almost  invai  .;  ly,  not  always.  In 
addition  to  the  great  strength  four  aces  give  to 
the  playing  hand,  they  score  100  as  honours. 
However,  with  a  hand  holding  seven  Hearts  or 
more,  headed  by,  say,  ace,  knave,  ten  or  nine,  with 
one  ace  single,  the  better  declaration  at  the  score 
of  love  would  be  Hearts  not  No  Trumps.  The 
winning  of  the  game  with  Hearts  as  trumps  would 
be  practically  a  certainty,  whereas  if  No  Trumps 
were  declared  there  would  be  a  great  danger  of  one 
of  the  other  suits  being  brought  in  by  the  adver- 
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saries.  It  must  be  remembered  that  if  you  hold 
a  suit  of  seven  or  more,  the  adversaries  will  most 
probably  have  an  equally  strong  suit  numerically; 
also  that  with  seven  of  one  suit  it  is  almost  seven 
to  one  against  the  other  six  cards  being  equally 
divided,  and  two  to  three  that  one  player  holds 
only  one  card  of  your  long  suit,  therefore,  with 
one  ace  single  in  dealer's  hand,  the  leader  with  a 
long  suit  and  a  card  of  re-entry  might  easily  win 
the  odd  trick.  With  Hearts  trumps  there  would 
be  a  loss  in  the  honour  score ;  but  the  winning  or 
losing  of  the  rubber  involves  a  gain  or  loss  of  200 
points,  and  it  would  be  right  to  give  up  the  loss 
of  68  or  84  points  for  the  certainty  of  winning 
the  game,  especially  if  it  was  the  last  game  of 
the  rubber. 

Holding  three  aces  in  his  hand,  the  dealer  shouJd 
never  pass  the  declaration  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
game.  If  he  has  no  suit  strong  enough  to  declare 
trumps  with  a  nearly  certain  prospect  of  game, 
then  No  Trumps  is  the  correct  call  for  the 
dealer  or  his  partner.  A  bare  three-ace  hand  in  it- 
self is  a  weak  one,  but  it  gives  the  power  to  stop 
the  adversaries  hand  in  three  suits,  and  to  bring 
in  any  long  suit  which  he  may  be  fortunate  enough 
to  find  in  his  Dummy.  If  the  Dummy  has  a  bad 
hand  there  is  certain  to  be  loss;  but  a  three-ace 
hand  always  presents  possibilities,  and  on  those 
possibilities   the   forward   declaration   should   be 
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made.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  as  with 
four  aces,  so  with  three  aces,  an  ace  single,  or 
singly  guarded,  is  not  great  strength  in  a  suit,  for 
if  that  suit  happens  to  be  your  opponents'  you  have 
so  early  to  part  with  the  command  of  it,  while  if 
it  is  your  partner's  suit  you  may  not  be  able  to  put 
him  in  with  it,  or  only  once,  and  that  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  establish  it. 

But  if  the  dealer  has  a  suit  strong  enough  to 
declare  trumps  either  Hearts  or  Diamonds  he  should 
do  so.  Ace,  queen,  knave  or  ten,  and  two  other 
small  Hearts  with  two  other  aces.  Hearts  would  be 
a  better  declaration  than  No  Trumps  at  love-all. 
So  would  Diamonds  with  six,  headed  by  ace,  king, 
knave  or  ten,  be  a  better  declaration  than  No 
Trumps  at  love-all,  even  though  the  hand  con- 
tained two  other  aces. 

Two  aces  and  a  king  and  queen  to  five,  or  even 
four,  of  a  third  suit  is  sufficient  strength  to  justify 
a  declaration  of  No  Trumps  by  either  the  dealer 
or  his  partner.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  case  of  having  no  strong  suit  of  your  own,  you 
want  to  be  in  a  position  to  put  your  partner  in 
with  his  suit,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  he 
happen  to  have  one. 

When  holding  an  ace  and  three  kings,  all  of 
them  fau'ly  guarded,  a  declaration  of  No  Trumps 
is  justifiable  from  either  hand. 

When  holding  ace,  king,  queen  to  five  or  more 
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Diamonds,  Clubs  or  Spades,  and  another  ace,  a 
declaration  of  No  Trumps  is  quite  justifiable  on  the 
part  of  the  dealer.  Possibly  a  player,  with  the 
declaration  left  to  him,  might  hesitate  to  declare 
No  Trumps  with  such  a  hand,  unless  either  his  long 
suit  or  his  other  ace  is  a  red  one. 

One  ace  and  two  king,  queen  suits,  all  fairly 
guarded,  with  but  little  else  in  the  hand,  justifies 
a  declaration  of  No  Trumps. 

At  No  Trumps  an  ace  may  be  regarded  as  a  cer- 
tain trick;  it  is  nine  to  iorr  <  a,  properly  guarded 
king  mr-king  a  trick,  anu  five  to  four  against  a 
properly  guarded  queen.  The  dealer  has,  by 
playing  Dummy,  with  an  average  hand,  the  ad- 
vantage of  one  trick.  Taking  a  properly  guarded 
queen  as  an  even  chance  to  make  a  trick,  and  the 
reasonable  assumption  that  his  partner  holds  an 
average  hand,  a  queen  in  addition  to  a  hand  of 
average  strength  and  three  suits  properly  guarded 
gives  sufficient  strength  for  a  sound  No  Trump 
declaration  at  the  score  of  love-all. 

No  Trumps  may  be  declared  from  a  hand  strong 
all  round,  although  it  contains  no  ace;  it  is,  per- 
haps, an  extreme  measure,  but  there  are  occasions 
when  an  extreme  measure  must  be  resorted  to. 
For  instance,  holding  king,  knave,  and  another 
in  each  suit,  a  No  Trump  declaration  would  be 
justifiable;  more  than  this,  with  such  a  hand  there 
is  no  alternative  for  either  the  dealer  or  his  partner 
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but  to  declare  No  Trumps.  The  same  may  be  said 
with  a  hand  holding  three  kings  well  guarded, 
with  queen,  knave,  and  others  in  the  fourth  suit, 
at  least  two  of  the  kings  should  have  queen  or 
knave  behind  them.  Many  good  players,  how- 
ever, consider  that  without  an  ace,  to  declare 
No  Trumps  it  is  necessary  to  hold  four  kings  and 
four  queers;  but  i'  must  be  remembered  that 
wlien  tlie  dealer  has  no  ace  in  his  hand,  ths  odds 
are  nine  to  two  on  his  partner  holding  one  or  more, 
and  only  six  to  four  against  his  partner  holding 
two  or  more.  Two  aces  in  his  partner's  hand 
will  turn  the  two  hands  we  are  supposing  the 
dealer  to  hold,  into  very  fine  No  Trump  hands, 
and  one  ace  will  fortify  either  immensely,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  a  case  of  running  an  enormous  risk 
for  the  dealer  or  his  partner  to  declare  No  Trumps 
without  an  ace. 

The  foregoing  examples  of  the  No  Trump  dec- 
laration apply  principally  to  the  dealer's  score 
being  at  love.  When  near  the  end  of  the  game, 
it  may  frequently  be  more  advisable  to  make  a 
suit  trumps.  Declare  to  make  game.  Do  not 
lose  a  good  chance  of  making  game  for  the  pos- 
sible chance  of  a  great  score.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  your  opponents  be  near  game,  say,  eighteen 
or  more,  having  already  one  game  to  their  credit, 
then  a  No  Trump  declaration,  even  upon  a  weaker 
hand  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  is  quite  justifiable 
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on  the  part  of  either  the  dealer  or  his  partner, 
provided  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of  their 
making  game. 

The  Robertson  Rule. 

For  beginners,  the  Robertson  Rule  is  sometimes 
advocated.    It    gives    by    figures    a    iiiinimum 
strength  for  a  justifiable  No  Trump  hand.     An 
ace  counts   7,  a  king   5,  a  queen  3,  a  knave  2, 
a  ten  1;    when  the  value  of  the  honours  is  21  or 
over,  the  hand  is  supposed  to  be  good  enough  for  a 
No  Trump  declaration,  provided  that  the  hand 
holds  one  ace  and  that  the  court  cards  are  divided 
in  at  least  tliree  suits,  and  are  properly  guarded; 
that  is,  that  an  ace  or  a  king  has  at  least  one  guard, 
a  queen  at  least  two  guards  and  a  knave  three 
guards.    Without   an  ace,   at  love-all   the  hand 
should  count  25.    The  book,  by  Messrs.  Robert- 
son and  Hyde  Wollaston,  fu-st  published  in  India, 
explains  this  rule  very  fully.     Hellespont  has  also 
worked  out  a  formula  by  which  he  values  ace, 
king,  queen  in  one  suit  as  15  points;    ace,  king' 
knave,  ten  in  one  suit  as  14,  etc.,  etc.,  down  to 
queen,  knave,  ten  as  worth  5  points.     Mr.  Bergholt 
recommends  that  aces  be  counted  .;    10^  kings  as  G, 
queens  as  4,  knaves  as  2,  tens  as  1,  and  if  the  total 
result  is  30  or  more,  and  three  suits  are  protected, 
that   No  Trumps  should  be  declared.     T  cannot 
recommend  these  systems;    a  better  p  an  for  a 
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beginner  to  learn  the  value  of  a  hand  is  by  cal- 
culating, if  he  must  have  figures,  whether  his  hand 
contains  four  certain,  or  nearly  certain,  tricks, 
which  with  three  tricks  in  Dummy's  hand,  a  fair 
assumption,  will  give  him  the  odd  trick.  Besides, 
there  are  hands  which  by  the  Robertson  Rule  count 
up  to  21,  and  yet  would  be  very  risky  hands  at  love- 
all;  for  instance,  two  aces,  two  queens,  and  a  ten 
count  21;  three  kings,  three  queens  and  a  ten 
count  25;  both  legitimate  No  Trump  hands  with 
the  score  heavily  against  one,  but  certainly  not, 
to  my  view,  at  love-all,  justifiable  No  Trump 
hands. 

Make  the  last  mentioned  hand  a  little  stronger, 
suppose  it  to  be:  Hearts,  king,  queen,  10,  2;  Dia- 
monds, king,  queen,  10,  2;  Spades,  king,  queen, 
10,  2;  and  one  small  Club;  this  hand  has  strength 
in  three  suits  and  counts  27.  What  is  the  proper 
declaration?  I  take  it  few,  if  any,  good  players, 
except  Messrs.  Robertson  and  Hyde  Wollaston, 
would  declare  No  Trumps.  It  is  too  good  to  declare 
Spades;  it  is  too  good  to  pass;  I  should  make  it 
Hearts;  still,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  assert 
that  Hearts  is  the  correct  declaration. 


Hearts. 

Vhen  a  hand  is  not  strong  enough  for  No 
Trumps,  the  dealer  should  consider  whether  the 
hand  is  strong  enough  to  declare  Hearts.    A  good 
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Heart  hand  is  a  very  sound  declaration,  but  there 
is  no  greater  pitfall  in  Bridge  than  a  doubtful  or 
light  Heart  declaration.  As  it  has  become  a  re- 
cognized fact  that  fairly  light  No  Trump  declara- 
tions pay  in  the  long  run,  so  it  has  become  clearly 
established  among  the  best  players  that  to  declare 
Flearts  without  reasonable  justification  is  the  high 
road  to  Bridge  perdition.  All  recognized  authori- 
ties are  most  positive  as  to  the  strength  requisite 
to  declare  Hearts.  The  dealer  or  his  partner 
should  declare  Hearts: — 

Wlicn  holding  any  seven  Hearts. 

When  holding  any  six  Hearts  that  include  an 
honour. 

When  holding  ace  and  king  to  five  Hearts,  or 
king,  queen  and  knave  to  five  Hearts. 

When  holding  four  honours  in  his  o^ti  hand. 

When  holding  (1)  ace  to  five  Hearts;  (2)  king  and 
queen  to  five  Hearts;  (3)  queen,  knave  and  ten  to 
five  Hearts;  (4)  king  and  knave  to  five  Hearts, 
and,  in  addition,  in  each  ease,  one  highly  probable 
trick  outside  the  trump  suit. 

When  holding  (1)  ace  and  king  to  four  Hearts; 
(2)  ace,  queen  and  knave  to  four  Hearts;  (3)  five 
Hearts  to  an  honour,  and  in  addition,  in  each 
case,  two  highly  probable  tricks  outside  the 
trumps. 

\Vhat  is  meant  by  a  highly  probable  trick  is  an 
ace,  or  king  and  queen,  or  two  guarded  kings; 
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even  two  guarded  queens;  or  queen,  knave  and  ten 
and  one  other  of  a  plain  suit,  should  be  considered 
as  one  highly  probable  trick.  With  less  strength 
than  any  of  the  above,  the  dealer  should  not 
declare  Hearts  at  the  score  of  love- all.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  when  the  dealer  declares 
Hearts,  he  is  at  once  assuming  the  offensive,  and 
mailing  the  game  as  exixjnsive  as  possible  short  of 
a  No  Trump  hand.  If  he  elects  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility to  make  the  game  expensive,  surely  the 
chances  of  success  ought  to  be  strongly  in  his 
favour. 

With  increased  strength  in  plain  suits,  a  Heart 
declaration  may  be  justified  upon  even  a  weaker 
trump  suit  than  any  of  those  I  have  mentioned. 
A  plain  suit  of  high  cards  in  sequence  affords  great 
support  to  a  trump  suit  declaration.  Or  when 
one,  or  possibly  two,  tricks  in  Hearts  will  make 
him  game,  the  dealer's  partner,  upon  the  declara- 
tion being  passed  to  him,  should  often  declare 
Hearts  upon  but  moderate  strength,  if  ho  lipids 
some  considerable  strength  in  other  suits,  tliis  is 
especially  the  case  when  the  opponents  are  well 
advanced  towards  winning  the  rubber.  For  in- 
stance, should  the  opponents  be  one  game  up 
and  18  in  the  second  game,  the  dealer's  side  being 
22,  the  dealer's  partner  upon  the  (ioclaral  ion  being 
pa.ssed  to  him  should  declare  Hearts  with  such 
a  hand  as: — 
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Hearts:  ace,  10,9,8. 
Dinmonds:  king,  4,  3. 
Clubs:  queen,  knave,  ten. 
Spades :  knave,  ten,  4. 

Such  a  passed  declaration  as  the  foregoing, 
upon  such  moderate  trump  strength,  applies, 
under  similar  conditions,  to  any  suit  when  one  or 
perhaps  even  two,  tricks  in  that  suit  will  mkke 
game  for  the  declaring  side. 

The  weak  player  will  often  declare  No  Trumps  at 
some  considerable  risk,  when  he  has  an  equally 
good  chance  of  making  game,  with  practically 
no  nsk,  upon  a  Heart  declaration.  This  is  a  mis- 
take to  be  carefully  avoided.    Holding:— 

Hearts:  ace,  king,  queen,  9,  4. 
Diamonds:  10. 
Clubs:  ace,  king,  8,  5. 
Spades:  ace,  king,  3. 

Hearts  should  be  declared  upon  such  a  hand 
at  any  stage  of  the  game;  the  risk  of  finding  a  very 
strong  Diamond  suit  against  a  No  Trump  declara- 
tion should  not  be  incurred. 

Diamonds. 

As  previously  stated,  there  are  many  points  on 
which  good  players  differ,  and  declaring  Diamonds 
at  love-all  is  one,  and  an  important  one,  from  the 
opportunity  so  often  occurring. 
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Many  good  players  never  make  an  original 
Diamond  declaration  at  the  score  of  love,  unless 
they  have  an  exceptionally  strong  hand,  as  ace, 
king  to  eight,  or  ace,  king,  queen  to  six.  This 
appears  to  be  mere  prejudice.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  equally  good  players  declare  Diamonds 
on  the  same  strength  on  which  they  declare 
Hearts. 

It  must  be  remembered  with  Diamond  declara- 
tions that  there  are  two  other  declarations  more 
profitable  if  the  dealer  leaves  the  declaration  to  his 
partner:  No  Trumps  or  Hearts;  and  there  are 
two  other  declarations  much  less  profitable,  Clubs 
or  Spades.  Theoretically,  it  is  nearly  an  even 
chance  that  the  dealer  holding  a  strong  Dia- 
mond hand,  (five,  with  three  honours,  and  some 
strength  in  other  suits,  say  two  honours),  if  he 
passes,  may  find  his  partner  declare  No  Trumps 
or  Hearts;  but  my  experience  has  been  that  passing 
with  such  a  hand,  it  is  long  odds  that  Clubs  or 
Spades  will  be  declared.  With  the  hand  I  have 
mentioned,  I  invariably  declare  Diamonds  at  the 
score  of  love-all,  and,  without  hesitation,  believe 
such  a  declaration  a  correct  one. 

Many  persons  consider  a  Diamond  declaration 
unlucky.  I  have  found  it  a  lucky  one.  In  the 
event  of  declaring  Diamonds,  with  decided  strength 
in  Diamonds,  and  only  a  couple  of  honours  in  other 
suits,  if  Dummy  holds  a  strong  No  Trump  hand, 
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the  dealer  has  a  chance  of  game,  and  is  certain  to 
make  a  good  score;  in  the  event  of  finding  a  weak 
No  Trump  it  may  make  a  good  score  with  the 
help  of  strong  Diamonds  as  trumps,  while  as  a 
No  Trump  hand  it  would  probably  result  in  loss. 
Passing  the  declaration  with  a  strong  Diamond 
hand  is  asking  your  partner  to  hold  a  strong 
No  Trump  or  overwhelming  Heart  hand.'  Is  it 
I        worth  the  risk?     I  think  not. 

Taking  this  strong  view  on  a  point  on  which 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  it  is 
proper,  perhaps,  to  give  the  views  of  writers  who 
are  recognised  experts.  I  have,  therefore,  con- 
densed mto  a  few  sentences  the  opinion  of  Messrs. 
Dal  ton,  El  well,  Hellespont,  and  "Modern  Bridge," 
which  is  "that  Diamonds  at  love-all  is  a  bad  de- 
claration unless  holding  four  or  five  honours,  or, 
when  a  game  ahead,  with  a  hand  holding  five 
Diamonds  with  three  honours  by  which,  with  part- 
ner holding  an  average  hand,  at  least  two  by  cards 
can  be  made  with  certainty;  and  that  even  then 
it  is  better  to  be  shy  of  declaring  Diamonds. 

"When  love  to  24  in  first  game,  having  lost  the 
first  game  and  nothing  scored  on  the  second  game, 
when  nothing  on  the  rubber  game— Diamonds 
should  not  be  declared— the  declaration  should  be 
passed." 

Even  with  such  undoubted  authorities  against 
me,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  prejudice. 
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or  dislike,  against  declaring  Diamonds  at  the  score 
of  love-all,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  experience. 
It  is  five  to  one  against  the  dealer  making  game  on 
his  deal,  and  when  there  is  a  reasonable  chance 
of  scoring  in  the  aggregate  30  or  over  (as  the 
dealer  most  assuredly  has  with  five  Diamonds 
headed  by  three  honours  and  two  honours  in  other 
suits)  it  is,  I  consider,  a  good  commencement  to  a 
game,  and  a  chance  not  to  be  thrown  away  for 
the  very  problematical  possibility  of  scoring  36 
or  32  below  the  line  by  passing  the  declaration 
to  his  partner,  be  the  game  1st,  2nd,  or  3rd  of 
the  rubber. 

Mr.  Foster  gives  the  average  value  of  a  deal 
as  21,  from  statistics  of  1,000  deals  published 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  and  if  these  are  correct  they 
serve  to  strengthen,  with,  be  it  remembered,  the 
opinion  of  many  undoubtedly  good  players,  the 
advice  to  declare  Diamonds  with  five  headed  by 
three  honours,  and  two  honours  in  other  suits,  or 
hands  equally  strong  not  justifying  No  Trumps  or 
Hearts. 

Clubs. 

Of  all  hateful  hands  the  dealer  can  hold  at 
love-all,  a  strong  Club  hand,  with  nothing  besides, 
is,  I  think,  the  worst.  If  one  holds  ace,  king; 
or  ace,  queen,  knave  to  six  Clubs,  the  temptation 
to  leave  the  declaration  to  your  partner  is  a  great 
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one,  on  the  chance  of  his  holding  a  Xo  Trump  hand, 
and  to  leave  the  declaration,  on  a  chance,  is  throw- 
ing away  nearly  a  certainty  of  making  the  odd 
trick,  two  by  tricks,  or  more,  if  your  partner  has  an 
average  hand.  For  the  chance  of  making  game 
or  a  high  score  I  do  not  think  it  wiso  to  throw 
away  what  is  neai-ly  a  certainty  of  making  8  points 
below  the  line,  always  an  advantage.  With  six 
or  more  Clubs  headed  by  ace  or  king  with  two 
other  honours,  and  nothing  else  in  the  hand,  I 
think  the  dealer  ought  to  declare  Clubs  as  a  Bridge 
axiom,  though  the  declaration  of  Clubs  at  love-all 
is  not  popular  in  Canada.  What  usually  happens 
with  a  strong  Club  hand  and  no  strength  in  the 
other  suits  is  that  if  the  dealer  declares  Clubs,  his 
partner  declares  "Things,"  and  if  the  declaration 
is  left  the  partner  declares  Spades.  Rather  per- 
turbing in  any  event. 

Authorities  generally  describe  the  black  suits 
at  love-all  as  defensive  declarations.  If  the  No 
Trump  declaration  on  a  passed  hand  did  not 
exist,  there  is  no  doubt  the  dealer  ought  to  declare 
Clubs  with  great  strength  in  that  suit,  but  there  is 
always  a  possibility  with  such  a  hand  of  a  No  Trump 
declaration,  in  which  case  the  strong  Club  suit 
becomes  of  great  value,  and  the  game  will  probably 
be  won.  This  is  a  chance  a  great  many  expert 
players  consider  worth  taking,  and  they  never  de- 
clare Clubs,  when  dealers,  as  an  aggressive  measure. 
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Still,  I  regard  a  very  strong  Club  suit  as  an  aggres- 
sive measure,  because,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
make  gamt,  unless  doubled,  it  is  an  aggressive 
measure  to  make  8  or  12  points,  or  more,  below 
the  line.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  un- 
doubtedly good  players  of  long  experience,  whose 
skill  no  one  can  gainsay,  declare  Clubs  at  love-all, 
holding  great  strength  in  that  suit.  It  is  simply 
a  question  whether  a  player  belongs  to  that  section 
which  is  content  with  a  certainty  of  8  or  12  points 
below  the  line,  or  to  the  other,  and  bolder  section, 
which  v/ill  take  any  risk  to  score  game  at  once,  and 
which  maintains  that  defence  is  the  province  of 
the  Dummy. 

Hellespont  made  this  trial: — 

In  200  deals  the  dealer  was  given  the  following 
cards:  seven,  four  of  Spades;  nine,  eight,  five  of 
Hearts;  queen,  ten,  eight,  six,  two  of  Clubs;  and 
ten,  seven,  four  of  Diamonds,  and  the  results  were 
as  follows: — 

With  Clubs  declared  originally,  the  trick  loss 
amounted  to  1,180  points,  or  5.9  per  deal,  and  the 
honour  gain  to  880  points,  or  4.4  per  deal.  The  net 
loss  per  deal  by  declaring  Clubs  was,  therefore, 
1.5  points.  By  leaving  the  declaration  the  trick 
loss  amounted  to  1,568  points,  or  9.34  per  deal, 
and  the  honour  gain  to  598  points,  or  2.99  per  deal.' 
The  net  loss  per  deal  by  leaving  it  was,  therefore, 
6.35  points. 
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Spades. 

Holding  a  very  weak  hand,  evenly  divided, 
which  contains  no  card  above  a  ten,  the  dealer 
should  declare  Spades,  as  he  is  not  likely  to  win  a 
single  trick  with  his  own  cards,  whatever  his 
partner  declares,  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  his 
partner's  hand  to  beat  the  two  adversaries  ab- 
solutely unaided.  That  the  dealer  should  make  a 
purely  tlefensive  declaration  is  not  allowed  by  very 
forward  players,  but  it  would  seem  a  sound  argu- 
ment that  the  dealer  should  not  pass  the  declaration 
on  a  hand  so  weak  that  to  hear  his  partner  declare 
Spades  would  be  a  positive  relief  to  him.  It  is 
advocated  by  some  players  that  the  safest  and  best 
way  to  measure  the  streugth  upon  which  to  pass 
the  declaration  is  to  follow  the  Robertson  formula; 
namely,  that  if  the  hand  counts  less  than  seven 
it  is  safer  for  the  de.nler  to  declare  Spades.  The 
view  that,  I  think,  is  i  >w  more  generally  accepted 
is  that  if  the  dealer  hoids  one  probable  trick,  that 
is  an  ace,  or  a  king  properly  guarded,  or  even  a 
queen  properly  guarded,  he  should  pass  the  de- 
claration. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  defensive  declara- 
tion is  the  most  antageous  one,  holding  a  hand, 
evenly  divided,  with  no  court  cards  in  it;  and  a 
strong  point  in  favour  of  the  dealer  declaring 
Spades  upon  a  worthless  hand  is,  that  a  player 
who  makes  a  practice  of  doing  so  informs  his 
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partner,  when  he  passes  the  declaration,  that  his 
liand  is  not  entirely  without  value,  and  this 
Iviiowledge  is  often  of  great  assistance. 

Declaration  Passed. 

When  the  declaration  is  passed  to  Dummy  he 
has  no  ojition,  he  must  make  a  declaration  of  some 
kind,  and  his  first  consideration  should  be  whether 
he  has  a  hand  for  attack  or  defence. 

Badsworth  sums  up  this  situation  verv  con- 
cisely in  these  words,  "If  he  determines  to  attack, 
dare  he  declare  No  Trumps?  If  he  feels  obliged 
to  defend,  must  it  be  a  Spade?" 

An  exposed  No  Trump  hand,  that  is,  a  hand 
which  has  to  be  laid  down  on  the  table,  it  is  gener- 
ally considered  (not  by  all  good  players)  should 
have  the  value  of  a  trick  more  in  it  than  a  hand 
that  is  held  up. 

There  are  two  rea^^ns  for  this:  fu-st,  because  the 
opponents  will  be  able  to  see  exactly  what  the 
declaration  has  been  made  upon,  and  will  attack 
the  hand  in  its  most  vulnerable  point  at  the  first 
opportunity;  and,  secondly,  because  the  opening 
lead  will  be  through  the  hand,  not  up  to  it,  a  very 
important  consideration. 

For  instance,  a  singly  guarded  king  is  a  very 
useful  card  in  the  dealer's  hand  at  No  Trumps; 
as,  if  the  opening  lead  is  in  that  suit,  one  trick,  at 
least,  and  an  early  entry,  is  a  certainty,  but  when 
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the  guarded  king  is  led  through,  it  becomes  of 
little  use  unless  the  ace  happens  to  lie  behind  it. 

Failing   a    Xo  Trump  hand,    Dummy    has    to 
coasider  whether  he  is  strong  enough  to  declare  a 
red  suit.     There  is  great  dilTererice  of  opinion  on 
what  constitutes  sufficient  strength   for  Dummy 
to  do  this.    Some  players  consider  Hearts  or  Dia- 
monds may  be  declared  with  the  same  strength 
that  would  justify  the  dealer  in  declaring  Hearts. 
Others,  equally  good  players,  consider  that  Dummy 
should  not  declare  a  red  suit  unless  very  strong  in 
one  red  suit  and  w  ith  good  protection  in  the  other. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  players  consider  four 
Hearts  or  Diamonds  headed  by  two  court  cards  is 
sufficient  strength  for  Dummy  to  declare  a  red 
suit;   their  argument  being  that  the  dealer  having 
passed,  has  said  that  he  does  not  hold  a  Xo  Trump 
hand  or  a    hand  that  is  very  strong  in  red  suits; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  dealer 
does  not  hold  some  good  cards  in  the  red  suits  and 
an   average   hand;     Dummy   holding   say,    king, 
knave,  and  two  other  cards  in  Hearts  or  Dia- 
monds, has  more  than  an  even  chance,  seven  to 
six  in  his  favour,  to  find  the  ace,  queen,  or  ten,  in 
the  dealer's  hand;  an,    one  of  these  three  cards 
will  make  the  declaration  a  strong  one,  provided 
Dummy  has  some  strength  in  the  other  suits,  and 
an  even  chance  is  a  fair  one  at  Bridge.    Probably 
it  is  a  question  of  the  score.    At  love-all  I  should 
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not  hesitate  to  declare  a  red  suit  with  the  strength 
1  have  mentionod;  or  with  tlie  score  at  22  or  24 
to  the  ad  ersaries'  score  of  under  11. 

With  the  adversaries'  score  at  14  or  over  no 
doubt  a  Heart  declaration  would  be  unsound, 
though,  if  the  dealer  was  a  good  player,  and  did 
not  mnid  a  gamble,  the  risk  miglit  be  taken 

Dummy  so  often  has  to  decide  on  Xo  Trump 
bpades,  or  a  red  trump  with  only  four,  that  to  a 
beginner  I  should  advise  a  defensive  declaration 
Uubs    or    Spades.    An    experienced    plaver   can 
lorm  his  own  judgment. 


DOUBLING 
At  No  Trumps. 

At  No  Trumps  experienced  players  do  not  double 
a  declaration  by  the  dealer  unless  holding,  as 
leader,  a  very  strong  hand,  seven  of  a  suit  headed 
by  ace,  king,  queen;  or  six  of  a  suit  headed  by  ace 
kmg,  queen,  knave,  and  at  least  an  a.e,  or  a  king 
and  queen  of  another  suit.  Many  players  would 
be  quite  content  not  to  risk  a  re-double  by  the 
dealer,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  doubling 

iTty^y^^'"'  "^^^  ^'  ^  re-double,  and  unhss 
they  hold  seven   certain    tricks   players  do  ^ot 
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make  a  practice  of  doubling.  Still,  many  other 
players  consider  six  certain  tricks  and  one  prob- 
able trick  a  .iustilial)lc  dcjublc.  The  leader  should 
also  double  to  the  score  with  only  six  certain  tricks 
and  the  chance  of  his  partner  making  a  trick, 
j)erhaps,  in  the  view  of  some,  a  remote  chance,  for 
the  {probabilities  are  that  the  dealer  holds  the 
remaining  strength  and  will  so  regulate  the  discards 
as  to  make  sure  of  the  remaining  seven  tricks. 
However,  if  some  risk  is  not  taken,  when  a  fair 
chance  offers,  not  much  is  likely  to  be  won  at 
Britlge.  By  doubling  to  the  score,  I  mean  when 
the  dealer  is  18  or  over,  and  the  leader's  score  is 
under  IS;  that  is,  the  dealer  only  requires  one 
trick  of  12  points  to  make  game  and  if  he  wins 
twenty-four  it  is  only  an  extra  12  points  which 
do  not  affect  the  game;  or  if  the  dealer's  score  is 
•1  or  under,  and  the  leader's  score  under  18,  and 
he  holds  six  certain  tricks;  the  dealer  cannot  make 
game  and  the  doublcr's  jiartner  may  be  al)le  Uj  win 
one  or  two  tricks. 

\Vlien  the  leader  doubles  No  Trumps  on  on^ 
long  suit  and  is  re-doubled  by  the  dealer  he  ought 
not  to  re-double  again  unless  he  holds  at  least 
seven  absolutely  certain  tricks.  Even  if  the 
leader  holds  seven  of  one  suit  headed  by  ace, 
king,  queen,  knave,  it  is  quite  possible  that  five 
of  the  remaining  six  cards  may  be  in  one  hand 
against    him,    and    when    the    declarer,    being    a 
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sound    player,    re-doubles,    the    inferenres    noint 
stronirly  to  their  bein'T  so  placed.  ^ 

Heart  and  Ueak  Suit  Con. entlon,. 

Uheii    tliird-iii-hand    doubles    nt    v^   t 

sai  on  this  eontnient,  the  V^aclor  is  ohl,V,.,|  ,«  10^1 

by  third  int.,]  convent,,..  h„,i,s  .uWing 
oj  tm„|-n-liand  tcj  great  trcngth  in  Hearts  nr  ,„ 
hoKlmg  the  ace  of  Woarts  and  .^x  triek.T/'alTh  ^ 

a  khf  or    ''  '''  ",!'  """^  "0'  --'"^  -  Te' 

itetrht^TtSe^-^.^" 

ruil t  Sa'aTdTh'T^nit'  d tt'*"^ ■"™^"^'' 
^Klered  by  so^e  pia^rs  in'fhes  *    ^.r^^t 
best;  nor  ,s  the  Weak  Suit  Convention  coLSeed 
oy  aJl  players  in  England  as  thp  K«a+     * 
heard  an  Englishmanra  fine  pi^:r   sav  tha^h: 
thought  that  tlie  pln^ase  "  Weak  ard  wLk^>\  'l' 
the  Weak  Suit  Convention  and  the  w  ak  dfee^d' 
was  often  uttered  simply  because  plaj^rs Ted 
to  hear  '  ueak  and  weak"  roll  round  theh-  tongues 
There  bemg  so  much  difference  of  opinion    I  ha™ 
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voiittirod  to  quote  a  most  intoresti-tr  h^ttor  written 
l>.v  Mr.  ( 'iiimin-toM  sinnv  .M-ars  a-ro  to  ih,.  Sal,n;lnu 
lirnnr.  Mr.  ("unninfrton'.s  aruilvscs  ten. I  t,,  ,,r„vo 
tnat  t!io  Sliort,  or  W.'aU  Suit.  Convention  j,.  th.> 
l)ottor  one.     He  says;— 

"Playing  in  the  Short  Suit  Convention  the  third 
hand  .should  not  douMe  unles.s  h,.  ha.s  a. r  kino 
queen,  and  four  others  at  loa.st  of  a  .-uit  Tli?s 
gives  hiin  a  practical  certaintv  of  winnin-  the  odd 
trick  if  the  suit  i>  led,  and  makes  it  prohahk.  that 
the  suit  will  be  led.  His  partner  is  uuid.d  in  his 
choice  of  suits  by  knowing  that  no  suit  in  which  he 
has  an  ace,  kinu,  or  queen  i.s  right. 

"The  relative  advantages  of  the  Heart  (  onven- 
tion  and  Short  Suit  Convention  can  be  best  .liscus- 
sed  as  a  matter  of  x.iathematical  p-obabiliti(>s      \ 
I)layer  using  the  for-ner  can  onlv  double  ii  he  has 
^      ace  of  Hearts  either  included  or  in  addition  to 
his  long  suit.     A  long  suit  of  seven,    with   are 
king,  q^;een,  under  these  conditions  is  onlv  obtained 
once  in  six  hundred  tmies,  buc  when  it  ('iocs  occur 
he    will    ahnost    certainly    obtain    the    odd    trick 
.that    IS   e.even    times    in    twelve).     I'he    d(-,ler 
however,  is  rot  so  likely  to  declare  \o  Trump  i 
with  an  ace  m  addition  to  a  whole  suit  against  him 
and,  practically,  the  chance  is  s   11  more  remote 

"The  doubler's  long  suit  will  be  Hearts  only 
once  m  nine  hundred  times.  Once  in  eio-ht  hun- 
dred times  he  will  be  justified  in  doubling  wth 
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ncc,  king,  qiiocn.  and  throo  ,f  a  suit,  with  tlio 
ace  of  Hearts;  hut  in  one  in  five  of  these  times 
the  suit    will   1,(.   hlo.ked  by  an   adversary. 

"Surnniarisiii;,':  on  twenty-four  hundred  ncra- 
sions  he  can  double  four  times  with  an  eleven 
to  one  chance  of  winninjr.  and  three  times  with  a 
f(nir   to  one  chance,  or  seven  times  in  all. 

"(^n  the  other  hand,  if  the  Short  Suit  ("(inven- 
tion is  i)Iaye(l.  the  oj.portunity  of  doublinjr—i.  (.  , 
having  ace,  king,  (jueen.  and  f..ur  others  of  a  suit-^ 
occurs  once  in  a  little  over  two  hundred  times,  or 
nearly  twice  as  often  as  under  the  Heart  Convention. 
It  is  not  quite  so  safe,  but  the  risk  of  a  wrong  lead 
is  small,  because  in  twelve  cases  where  No  Trumps 
are  thus  doubled,  ten  cases  will  find  the  leader 
with  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  suit,  and  eight  cases 
will  find  him  with  oidy  one  or  two.  Then^  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  leader  must  not  choose  a  suit  in 
which  lie  has  an  ace.  king,  or  queen,  it  is  clear 
that  almost  certainly  in  eight  cases,  and  p:-^bably 
in  ten,  the  right  suit  will  be  lerl.  If  led.  it  ■..  eleven 
to  one  that  the  doubler  will  win  the  odd  trick. 

"Sumuiari.sing:  on  twenty-four  hundred  occa- 
sions lie  has  an  opjjortunity  of  doubling  twelve 
times,  and  though  in  only  eight  of  these  times  can 
he  be  almost  certain  of  winning,  he  has  a  very 
fair  probability  in  two  more.  In  the  two  other 
cases  he  probably  loses,  as  his  partner  has  either 
none  or  more  than  three  of  his  suit  in  sequence. 
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'  I  think  in.)>l  players  uill  ivjoq  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Short  Suit  (■,,., vcntioii  i.s\v..,ih  the  risk; 
'•;it.  t..  Uoiihl...  il„.  thinl  hand  must  have  ace.' 
uini:.  i|iic('n  with  four  ol'  a  suit." 

Tht'  sii-u(.sii,,|,  has  livcn  miulv  that  when  the 
'^'■;''<'''  dr.Iaiv.  \o  Trinips,  and  third-in-hand 
dniihlcs.  th.-  Heart  Convention  should  be  foli,,ued: 
and  when  th(.  declaration  is  made  l,v  Dummy 
;""!  third  harnl  doubles,  the  \\..akSuii  ( "oiivenf i.",n 
should  l)e  followed.  This  nmw.  m  ha.;  never, 
to  my  knowle.ljie,  been  plaved  in  (  anada:  and  1 
dn  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  tried  by  any 
set  of  reeo-nised  <,^ood  phiNers,  thou^di  the  sugges- 
tion appears  to  have  merit. 

Doiiblin-  a  Suit  Declaration. 

Doublinji  a  suit  declaration  made  by  an  ex- 
i)eriencoc'  player  is  n(;t  to  !^e  recommended  ex.'ept 
under  exceptional  circumstances.  The  would-be 
doubler  should  realise  the  possibilitv  of  being  re- 
doubled, and  of  his  partner  not  liJlding  a  shigle 
trick.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  plaver 
who  eloubles  informs  the  dealer  as  well  as  his  part- 
ner of  his  stren.gth,  and  this  information  is  said  to 
be  worth  one  trick  at  least  to  the  dealer  It 
must  be  rememl)ered.  also,  that  the  dealer's  partner 
has  the  option  of  re-doubling  as  W(>11  as  the  dealer. 
The  dealer's  partner,  provitlcd  he  knows  the  dealer 
to  be  a  sound  declarer,  should  always  be  on  the 
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look-out  for  an  opportunity  to  re-double  when  an 
original  red  suit  has  been  declared.  When  he 
holds  tlu-ee  probably  certain  tricks  in  two  suits, 
he  should  re-double  without  much  regard  to  the 
trumps  in  his  hand,  and  trust  his  partner  to  make 
four  tricks  on  his  original  declaration. 

A  very  good  hand  to  double  on  is  one  that  con- 
tains, besides  a  long  trump  suit,  another  long 
suit  headed  by  ace,  king,  queen. 

As  Dummy  often  has  to  declare  a  red  suit  on 
less  strength  than  is  advisable  for  the  dealer  to 
declare  a  red  suit,  Dummy  can  be  doubled  with 
less  strength  than  is  necessary  for  doubling  an 
original  declaration. 

Spades  are  much  more  frequently  doubled  than 
a  red  suit,  on  accomit  of  Spades  being  invariably 
the  declaration  of  a  weak  hand;  still,  the  would-be 
doubler  ought  not  to  forget  that  a  re-doubled 
Spade  has  the  same  value  as  a  Heart  declaration; 
and  that  the  declarer's  partner  may  have  a  good 
all  round  hand,  although  not  good  enough  for 
an  expensive  declaration;  unless  the  doubler  is 
fairly  certain  that  he  can  win  the  trick  on  a 
re-double,  tlie  better  game  is  not  to  double, 
except,  of  course,  when  the  score  demands  a 
double. 

When  the  original  leader  doubles  a  suit  dec- 
laration he  should  lead  a  trump;  unless,  perhaps, 
having  a  suit  of  winnhig  cards,  he  wishes  to  open 
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with  one  and  see  the  exposed  hand,  but  there 
always  the  chance  of  its  being  ruffed. 

When  third-in-hand  doubles  a  suit  declaration 
the  leader  should  at  once  lead  his  highest  trump 
whether  the  declaration  has  been  made  by  the 
dealer  or  by  Dummy.    The  leader  should  give  up 
all  the  strength  in  his  hand  to  his  partner,  his 
partner,  by  doubling,  takes  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  gaining  the  odd  trick  and  must, 
if  the  double  is  sound,  want  to  know  the  best 
trump  the  leader  has,  and  to  have  trumps  lead 
the  first  round.    Some  authorities  consider  that 
holding  ace,  king  and  others  of  a  plai;i  suit,  the 
kmg  of  that  suit  should  be  led  first  to  show  strength 
m  that  suit,  and  then  highest  trumps;  still  there  is 
always  danger  of  a  plain  suit  being  ruffed  the 
first  round.    Of  course,  if  the  leader  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  as  a  partner  one  who  he  knows 
doubles  on  an  unsound  basis,  he   may  conclude 
that  It  is  wiser  not  to  lead  a  trump  up  to  the 
declarer,  but  that  is  not  playing  the  game. 


ORIGINAL  LEAD— NO  TRUMPS 

In  the  words  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan  to  his 
people:  "To  maintain  simplicity  in  manner,  to 
practice  self-control,  and  to  study  co-operation" 
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is,  I  am  certain,  acivice  that  may  bo  given  to 
Bridge  playcTs  with  advantage. 

Now  is  Ihe  time  to  hesitafe  if  the  leader  or 
dealer  wishes  to  do  so.  The  dealer  shoidd,  after 
the  original  lead  has  been  played,  and  Dummy's 
hand  has  been  exposed,  be  in  no  hurry.  It  is 
right  that  he  should  take  a  little  time  to  make 
lip  his  mind  how  he  should  play  the  eombincd 
hands  -how  to  keep  a  re-entry  for  each  hand,  if 
necessary;  whether  to  cover  an  honour  if  led, 
etc.,  etc.  But,  and  it  is  a  big  but,  from  the  moment 
the  dealer  plays  a  card  from  Dunuuy,  there  should 
be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  any  player.  No 
sudden  movement,  no  exclamation.  It  is  far 
better  to  play  badly  than  to  play  unfairly;  and 
hesitation  during  the  play  of  a  hand  is  frecjuently 
tantamount  to  unfair  play,  and  always  irritating 
to  all  players. 

The  original  lead  is  a  wide  and  comprehensive 
subject,  for  it  includes  the  lead  in  No  Trumps,  in 
No  Trumps  doubled,  in  suit  declarations,  in  suit 
declarations  doubled;  and  in  all  these  the  lead 
must  vary,  depending  on  the  declaration  being 
made  by  the  dealer,  or  by  his  partner,  and  whether 
the  declaration  has  been  doubled  by  the  leader 
or  his  partne-— so  much  frequently  depends  upon 
the  opening  lead,  and,  as  frequently,  the  leader 
has  little  to  guide  him.  All  he  can  do  is  his  best, 
and  he  should  not  be  disappointed  when,  after 
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leading  a  card  which  should  help  his  partner  with 
an  ordinary  hand,  ho  finds  another  lead  would 
have  hv(m  more  advantageous. 

Aiithoritios  on  Jiridge  agree  or  difTer  only  very 
slightly  as  to  the  hest  leads  at  No  Trumps. 

The  acfepted  leads  at  No  Trumf)H  whirh  a 
player  should  have  at  his  finger  tif)s  for  defence 
against  a  sound  declaration  are: — 

From  a  suit  headed  by: — 

Ace,    king,    queen— lead    king    followed    by 
queen. 

Ace,  king,  with  five  others— lead  king. 

Ace,  king,  knave,  with  eard  of  entry— lead 
king. 

Ace,  queen,  knave — lead  queen. 

Ace,  knave,  ten— lead  knave. 

King,  queen,  knave  and  one  more  small  card 

— lead  king  followed  by  queen. 
King,  queen,  with  five  others,  small— lead  king. 
King,  queen,  ten  and  three  others— lead  king. 
King,  knave,  ten— lead  knave. 
Queen,  knave,  ten— lead  queen. 
Knave,    ten,    nine,  or  lower   sequence— lead 

highest  of  sequence. 
All  other  combinations— lead  fourth  best. 
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The  Flovcn  Rule. 

Tlio  load  of  tho  fourth  best  ia  followiiij;  what 
is  torrncd  the  l^lovcn  \Ui\o;  urid  tiiay  be  cxpUiiiu'd 
at  ouco. 

WluMi  a  player  loads  a  ran!  lower  than  tho  ton 
as  his  fourth  i)ost.  if  tho  valuo  of  tho  oani  led  is 
doductod  from  olovon,  th»»  roniaindor  gives  the 
number  of  eards,  higher  than  the  one  led,  in  the 
other  hands. 

For  exami)le,  suppose  an  eight  is  played  by  the 
leader,  his  partner  holds  the  ace  and  sees  in  Dummy 
the  (jueen  and  small  eanls  of  the  suit,  he,  the  part- 
ner, should  know  vt  once  that  the  dealer  holds 
one  card  higher  than  the  eight ,  and  if  he  knows  the 
proper  leads  at  No  Trumi)S  that  that  one  card  is 
not  the  king  or  the  nine. 

Again,  suppose  the  leader  plays  a  seven  and  his 
partner  holds  ace,  ten,  and  sees  in  Dummy,  knave, 
nine  and  two  others,  the  partner  should  know 
that  he  can  safely  finesse  the  ten  if  the  knave  is 
not  played. 

These  two  examples  show  plainly  the  informa- 
tion the  lead  of  tho  fourth  best  gives,  by  a  simple 
process  of  arithmetic,  to  third-in-hand,  and,  of 
course,  to  dealer  also,  when  the  accepted  leads 
are  known  and  followed  \Vliether  this  infor- 
mation, given  to  the  leader's  partner  by  the  lead 
of  the  fom-th   best,   counterbalances  the   oppor- 
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timitipH  it  ofjcti  ulTf.rds  Mic  .Ifulcr  of  knowing 
vvlioro  tli(!  \vli(,I(>  siiil,  li(.s,  js  •lucslioncl  |,y  many 
piayrPH. 

As  an  a(Fvant,aKn  of  knowing  I  he  l(>;i(|s  f  liorou;.'liIy 
— RUI)posr  the  leader  to  liave  led  a  kirij^  Jind  flio 
dealer  liolds  are,  knave,  and  anotlier  in  IiIh  fuvn 
Fiand,  and  sees  three  Kinall  cards  of  (he  s.-irne  snit 
in  Diinimy'.s  liand,  tlu;  dealer  c-ui  s;ife|y  win  tho 
first  triek,  as  the  third  hand  e.-iri  hf.ld  oidy  one  of 
tlu'  suit  and  cannot  return  tho  suit  throu^di  tho 
dealer. 
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The  TwpIvo  Rule. 

Another  system  that  is  called  the  Twelve  Fiulf; 
has  been  recommended;  it  is  h^adin;^'  the  third  host 
instead  of  the  ff)urth  best  at  \o  Tnurifis.  It 
Rives  the  information  that  the  leader  holds  two 
cards  higher  than  the  one  led,  and  if  tho  value 
of  the  card  led  is  deducted  from  twelve,  the  remain- 
der shows  tiie  numf)er  of  cards  lield  in  the  other 
hands  liigher  than  the  one  led.  The  had  of  the 
third  best  may  be  more  advantageous  than  tho 
lead  of  the  fourth  best;  but  it  is  no  use  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  two  systems,  as  the  lead 
of  the  fourth  best  is  the  custom  in  Canda  and  not 
likely  to  Fjo  changed,  at  any  rate  for  some  time 
to  come. 
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Short  Suit  Lead. 

The  fundamental  principle  guiding  the  original 
leader  playing  against  a  No  Trump  deolaration, 
should  be  that  his  first  load  should  be  from  his 
strongest  (that  is  his  longest)  suit,  which  he 
hopes  ultimately  to  bring  in.  There  are  excep- 
tions, however.  If  the  leader  finds  himself  with  a 
hopelessly  weak  five-card  suit,  and  holds  at  the 
same  time  a  four-card  suit  containing  three  or 
four  honours,  the  four-card  suit  is  the  better  lead. 
Also,  with  a  weak  long  suit  and  no  card  of  entry, 
many  experienced  players  open  the  highest  card  of 
a  short  suii,  for  choice  a  red  one— for  the  reason 
that  the  dealer  is  not  very  strong  in  Hearts  or 
Diamonds  or  he  would  have  declared  a  red  suit. 

With  such  a  hand  as: 

Hearts:  knave,  9,  2, 
Diamonds:  9,  6, 
Clubs:  10,7,5,4, 
Spades:  knave,  8,  5,  3, 

the  theoretically  correct  lead  would  be  the  three  of 
Spades,  but  four  Soades  to  the  knave  is  a  hopeless 
suit  to  lead  from.  The  hand  itself  is  pcxiectly 
hopeless  from  a  trick-making  point  of  view,  there- 
fore the  leader  should,  in  such  a  case,  depart  from 
the  rule,  and  lead  the  card  which  is  most  likely  to 
help  his  partner— with  this  hand  it  would  be  the 
knave  of  hearts.    It  is  a  very  foriorn  hope,  but 
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sometimes  it  will  retrieve  an  otherwise  impossible 
situation. 

This  lead,  however,  is  a  dangerous  one  with  a 
partner  who  knows  that  you  must  have  one  suit 
with  four,  and  who  cannot  get  it  into  his  head, 
by  an}  inference,  that  the  lead  was  from  a  very 
weak  hand,  and  that  the  leader  is  trying  to  give 
his  partner  all  the  strength  there  is  in  his  hand. 

There  is  also  the  danger  that  if  a  player  obtains 
the  reputation  of  making  "shots"  (as  short  suit 
leads  at  No  Trumps  are  called)  his  partner  may 
not  attach  the  obvious  meaning  to  average  play 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Many  undoubt- 
edly good  players  now  go  as  far  as  to  lead  a  short 
suit  rather  than  open  a  suit  with  four  headed 
by  ace,  queen,  or  by  king,  knave. 

Long  Suit  Lead. 

Holding  a  long  suit  headed  by  ace,  king,  or 
ace,  queen,  knave,  with  an  almost  certain  re-entry, 
(an  ace,  or  king,  queen  of  another  suit)  the 
quickest  way  to  establish  the  suit  is  to  lead  the 
king,  then  the  ace,  followed  by  another  in  the  first 
instance,  and  ac  .jllowed  by  queen  in  the  second 
instance. 

With  a  long  suit  to  the  ace,  and  no  card  of 
re-entry  in  another  suit,  the  best  method  of 
making  several  tricks  in  it  is  to  lead  the  fourth 
best,  and  to  hold  up  the  master-card  (until  the 
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third  round  if  necessary)  to  bring  in  your  suit 
when  established.  It  is  true  that  you  may  never 
make  your  ace,  but  by  holding  it  up  you  stand  a 
chance  of  making  several  tricks  in  the  suit.  This 
is  an  instance  in  which  you  should  forego  n  certain 
trick  (unless  to  save  or  win  a  game)  for  a  possible 
three  or  four  tricks. 

Example  of  Holding  up  the  Master-Card. 

Original  leader's  partner  holds: 
King,  8,  6. 

Dummy  holds:  Dealer  holds: 

Queen,  knave,  4.  g 

Original  leader  holds: 
Ace,  10,  7,  5,  3,  2. 

First  round.— The  original  leader  leads  the  five, 
his  fourth  best;  Dummy  plays  the  knave;  the 
original  leader's  partner  plays  the  king;  and  the 
dealer  plays  the  nine. 

Second  round.— The  original  leader's  partner 
returns  the  eight;  the  dealer  discards,  and  the  or- 
iginal leader  allows  Dummy  to  win  the  trick,  for  he 
knows  his  partner  has  one  more  card  of  his  suit, 
which  he  must  play  should  he  get  in,  when  the 
original  leader  will  make  four  more  tricks  in  the 
suit. 
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Should  t'le  original  leader  win  the  second  round 
of  the  suit  with  the  ace,  Dummy  will  be  left  in 
command  of  it  with  the  queen,  so  that  although 
his  partner  has  one  more  card  of  the  suit,  the 
original  leader  \vill  ucver  be  able  to  bring  it  in. 

The  lead  of  the  fourth  best  should  be  adhered 
to  when  holding  a  suit  of  five  or  six  cards  headed 
by  the  ace  and  king  with  no  card  of  re-entry  in 
another  suit.  In  this  case  you  run  a  possible 
risk  of  losing  two  certain  tricks,  the  ace  and  king, 
t  it  you  have  a  much  greater  cha^^ce  of  making 
several  tricks  in  the  suit,  which  you  do,  in  all 
probability,  if  your  partner  gets  in  and  can  return 
your  lead.  If  you  lead  out  ace  and  king  at  once, 
you  have  only  a  very  remote  chance  of  making 
another  '..rick  in  the  suit. 

Therefore,  with  a  long  suit  of  less  than  seven 
cards,  headed  by  ace  and  king,  and  no  card  of 
re-entry  in  another  suit,  it  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous to  assume  that  your  partner  has,  at  any 
rate,  two  cards  of  your  suit,  and  a  winning  card 
in  another  suit  to  enable  him  to  return  your  lead. 


Returning  the  Lead. 

The  advisability  of  returning  your  partner's 
opening  lead  at  No  Trumps  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon.  The  only  justification  for  not  doing 
so  is  the  exposure  of  great  strength  in  Dummy, 
or  having  an  undoubtedly  better  chance  of  sav- 
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ing  or   winning    the    game    by    taking    anotiior 
course. 

A  very  common  and  (iisastor-l)ringing  mistake 
among  l)eginners  is,  that  after  winning  the  first 
trick  in  their  partner's  suit,  they  will  i^mtt  in 
lemhng  up  to  the  exposed  weakness  in  Dummy, 
and  so  possibly  take  out  of  tiie  oriirinal  leader's 
hand,  before  doing  anything  towards  establishing 
his  suit,  the  only  card  of  re-entry  he  held. 

Of  all  the  terrible  persecutions  Jiat  a  weak 
player  has  the  power  to  inflict  upon  his  partner 
at  Bridge,  tliat  of  not  retiu-ning  the  original  lead 
at  No  1  nips,  when  he  ought  to  do  so,  is  the 
most  exasperating.  You  cannot  expect  to  estab- 
lish two  or  three  suits  against  a  No  Trump 
declaration,  and  although  your  partner  may  not 
be  leading  from  great  strength  in  one  suit'  with 
a  card  of  re-entry  in  another  suit,  it  is  better  to 
assume  that .  le  is  doing  so. 

Do  not  be  afraid,  after  winning  the  fi-^t  trick, 
to  return  your  partner's  lead  up  to  a  certain  trick 
or  even  two  tricks  in  Dummy;  if  you  do  not 
return  the  suit,  the  dealer,  at  his  own  time,  and 
after  all  danger  of  your  partner  estal)lishing  his 
suit  has  gone,  will  lead  your  partner's  suit,  either  to 
place  the  lead  in  Dummy's  hand  for  finesse  in  his 
own  hand,  or  simply  to  make  the  winning  card  or 
cards;  the  only  result  being  no  further  gain  to  you 
in  that  suit;   whereas,  if  the  suit  had  been  re- 
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turned  at  onro,  your  partner  rnifjlit  have  been 
able  to  establish  it  and  nuke  one  or  more  tricks 
in  it. 

Xevor  retain  the  best  or  niaster-mrd  (p~    it  ia 
(•ailed)   of    your    j^artner's    ori^rinal   lead    at    \o 
Trumps,  uiiles.s  you  can  see  that  you  hold  more 
•  aids  of  the  suit   than   he  does,    or,  holding  the 
same  number,  that  you  do  not  wish  to  be  led  up 
to  when  the  suit  is  exhausted.     Suppose  your  part- 
ner leads  a  king  and  you  hold  ten.  nine,  and  a 
small  one,  play  the  nine  to  the  king  and  the  ten  to 
the  second  round,  retaining  the  small  one,  cO  as  to 
avoid  blocking  your  pai'tner's  suit.     Holding  ace 
and  one  small  one,  phiy  the  ace  on  king  or  queen 
led,  even,  in  the  latter  case,  if  king  is  in  Dummy 
and  has  more  than  one  small  guard.     With  ace 
and  two  small  cards,  unless  Dunnny  holds  four, 
the  ace  should  also  be  played  to  show  the  leader 
that  it  is  not  against  him.     Holding  king  with  one 
or  two  small  ones,  play  the  king  on  your  partner's 
•lueen.     Holding  queen  with  knave  led  by  your 
i)artner  play  the  queen,  get  out  of  his  way  some- 
how, even  if  doing  so   sometimes  makes   a  card 
good  in  Dummy's  hand. 

Never  finesse  against  your  partner;  that  is, 
holding  ace  and  queen,  or  king  and  knave,  always 
play  the  highest  and  return  the  next  highest; 
unless  the  exposed  hand  holds  the  king  in  the  first 
instance  or  the  queen  in  the  second.    Whatever 
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happens,  the  sooner  you  can  help  your  partner 
to  establish  his  suit  the  better. 


ORIGINAL  LEAD-SblT  DECLARATION 

i'm;  accepted  leads  with  a  suit  declaratioi'  differ 
inaiorially  from  the  accepted  leads  with  No 
Trumps;    they  are; — 

From  ace,  king,  queen,  lead  king  followed  by 
queen. 

•*  ace,  king  and  others,  lead  king. 

"  ace,  king  only,  lead  ace  then  king. 

•'  ace,  queen,  knave,  lead  ace,  then  queen. 

*  ace,  and  one  or  more  small  ones,  lead  ace. 

"     king,   queen,   knave,   and   one   small   one, 
lead  king. 

"  king,  queen,  knave,  and  two  or  more  small 

ones,  lead  knave. 

"  king,  queen,  and  others,  lead  king. 

"  king,  knave,  ten,  lead  knave. 

"  queen,  knave  and  ten  or  nine,  lead  queen. 

"  knave,  ten,  nine  or  eight,  lead  knave. 

"  any  other  sequence  lead  the  highest. 
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Short  Suit  I^>ad. 

When  tli<>  ( Ur laration  has  not  boon  (iouhlod  and 
the  leader  holds  two  or  three  miuvU  trunijH.  without 
doiiht  the  best  lead  is  from  a  singleton,  if  you 
have   one.     Failing   a  singleton,    if   the    leader's 
hand  luis  not  decided  strength  in  at   least   two 
suits,  and  he  holds  two  or  tlu-ee  small  trunips.  the 
lead  of  the  highest  of  two  cards,  as  a  supporting 
card  and  the  chance  of  being  able  to  ruff  the  third 
round,  should  Ijc  ailopted,  whatever  the  highest 
card  may  be.     Some  authorities  make  an  excep- 
tion when  holding  the  king  as  the  highest  of  two, 
and  ailvise  opening  with  another  suit.     I  think  it 
is  inc-'  correct   to   make   no  exception,  for  the 
reason  that,  according  to  Ur.  Pole's  calculations, 
it  is  five  to  four  in  favour  of  the  leader's  partner 
holding  ace  and  (iucen,  or  ace  or  queen  of  the  suit 
lead.     In  any  one  of  these  three  events,  the  lead 
of  the  king  must  help  the  leader's  partner  and 
probably  enable  him  to  give  the  leader  a  rufl  on 
the  third  round,  if  considered  to  be  of  advantage. 
If  the  declaration  has  been  made  by  the  dealer, 
and  Dunnny  holds  ace  and   queen,  practically  it 
makes   no   difference    whether   the   leader   opens 
with  his  short  suit  of  king  and  another,  or  opens 
with  ji  long  suit,  he  is  certain  to   lose  his   king; 
therefore,  the  chance  of  Dummy  holdhig  ace  and 
queen  should  be  elimhiated  in  calculation,  and  the 
five  to  four  in  favour  of  the  lead  of  king,  with 
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king  and  another,  is  increased  as  being  a  good 
original  lead.  Witli  consistent  play,  and  the 
chances  in  one's  favour,  winning  in  the  long  run 
is  a  mathematical  certainty. 

The  lead  from  a  weak  suit  has  now  become 
generally  accepted  as  correct;  the  experience  of 
good  players  has  shown  its  value. 


Long  Suit    I^ad. 

When  the  original  leader  is  obliged  to  lead  from 
a  long  suit,  it  is  not  wise  to  lead  the  fourth  best, 
as  at  No  Trumps,  because  the  lead  may  confuse 
his  partner  as  to  whether  it  is  from  strength 
or  from  weakness.  Since  the  highest  of  a  short 
suit  is  the  best  lead,  the  leader  ought  to  trust  to 
his  partner  to  infer  whether  the  lead  is  from  a 
long  suit  or  a  short  one  by  the  Eleven  Rule. 
Against  a  sound  suit  declaration,  unless  the  leader 
holds  at  least  four  trumps,  he  can  hardly  ever  hope 
to  bring  in  his  long  suit,  and  it  is  little  use  trying 
to  establish  it. 

Avoid,  if  possible,  leading  from  a  suit  headed 
by  ace,  queen,  or  by  king,  knave;  holding  two  or 
three  small  trumps,  the  lead  of  the  highest  of  th''e«, 
unless,  perhaps,  headed  by  king,  is  a  better  lead 
than  from  a  major  or  minor  tenace  with  four. 
Avoid,  also,  leading  from  a  suit  with  ace  and  three 
or  four  small  cards,  but  if  the  suit  has  to  be  opened 
lead  the  ace  always. 
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Short  Suit  versus  Lonj?  Suit  I^ad. 

As  the  original  lead  of  a  short  suit,  with  a  suit 
dedared  as  trumps,  instead  of  a  long  or  strong 
suit  is  not  considered  sound  play  by  some  players, 
it  may  be  well  to  compare  the  two  systems. 

Suppose  the  leader  holds  a  strong,  established 
suit,  with  four  trumps,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
good  play  to  open  with  the  strong  suit,  in  the  hope 
that  the  strong  trump  hand  will  be  the  one  forced 
to  trump,  and  the  leatler  may  eventually  be  able 
to  bring  in  his  long  suit .  Such  a  hand  is  not  often 
held.  With,  however,  only  two  or  tliree  trumps, 
It  IS  little  use  trying  to  bring  in  the  long  suit, 
one  of  the  other  hands  must  be  short  in  the  suit 
and  it  is  two  to  one  that  that  hand  will  be  held 
by  the  adversaries,  possibly  the  adversary  weakest 
m  trumps.  The  trump  strength  is  declared  against 
the  leader,  his  two  or  three  trumps  are  valueless, 
except  for  ruffing;  surely,  therefore,  it  is  sound 
to  try  for  a  ruff  by  leading  a  singleton  or  highest 
of  two.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  lead  of  an 
ace,  or  king,  or  of  a  queen  with  only  another  small 
card,  is  sound,  because  the  odds  are  in  favour  of  its 
being  advantageous.  Now  suppose  the  highest  of 
the  two  is  the  knave,  ten  or  nine,  the  lead  of  any 
of  these  cards  should  tell  the  partner,  bv  the  cards 
lie  can  see,  that  no  higher  card  is  held  by  the 
leader  in  that  suit,  that  the  leader  has  probably 
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two  or  three  trumps  only,  therefore  that  there 
are  eight  or  nine  cards  in  the  two  unopened  suits 
m  the  leader's  hand;  to  save  a  game,  this  infor- 
mation may  be  most  useful  to  the  partner;  it 
will  also  give  to  him  the  opportunity  of  finessing 
deeply,  if  he  thinks  it  well.  There  is  another 
advantage  in  the  short  suit  lead,  although  it 
seldom  occurs;  suppose  the  short  suit  lead  does 
not  turn  out  a  success,  it  will  prevent  the  partner 
from  leading  that  suit,  should  he  obtain  the  lead 
after  trumps  have  been  exhausted. 

Suppose  the  leader  holds  a  suit  with  ace,  king, 
and  others,  and  a  singleton  or  two-card  suit,  and 
two  or  three  trumps;  with  such  a  hand,  by  opening 
with     he  king  first  and  then  leading  his    short 
suit,  he  has  given  his  partner  information  which 
may  be   valuable,  in   the    event  of  the  partner 
holding  high  cards  in  the  leader's  short  suit,  and 
also  strength  in  trumps,  for  then  the  partner  may 
be  able  to  lead  trumps  if  Dummy's  trumps  are 
small.    Still    the    cards   are   not    always    placed 
exactly  as  the  leader  might  wish.    In  any  event 
the  original  lead  of  a  king  from  an  ace,   king 
suit  with  other-  should  convey  information  which 
the    partner    may   find    useful,    whether   he   has 
strength  in  trumps  or  not;  it  also  has  the  advantage 
of  enabling  the  leader  to  see  Dummy's  hand  with- 
out giving  up  command  of  the  suit,  which  many 
players  consider  most  important. 
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Suppose  the  leader  holds  two  or  three  trumps 
and  a  plain  suit  headed  by  king  and  queen  and 
others,  and  a  singleton  or  a  two-card  suit.  Some 
of  the  best  authorities  advise  the  lead  of  the  king 
as  It  must  win  or  force  the  ace  for  the  queen  to 
wm.  Other  equally  good  authorities  advise  wait- 
mg,  on  the  chance  that  the  adversaries  hold  the 
ace  and  will  lead  it,  thereby  leaving  the  leader  with 
complete  contro'  of  the  suit;  those  who  consider 
this  latter  advice  sound  should  certainly  lead  a 
single^  -n  or  the  highest  of  a  two-card  suit. 

TL    0  is  danger,  of  course,  in  opening  a  singleton 
or  short  suit  of  two,  unless  the  leader  holds  the  ace 
of   trumps   and  one   or  two  others,   because   it 
may  be  that  the  strength  of  the  suit  will  lie  with 
the  adversaries,  and  unless  the  leaders  can  win  a 
trick   in   trumps   the    dealer   will   draw   trumps 
establish  the  suit  and  win  tricks  which  the  leader 
might  have  won  by  opening  a  suit  in  which  he 
held  possible  tricks.     But  it  must  be  remembered 
that    there    is    danger,   unless    very    strong    all 
round,  m  opening  any  hand,  even  with  a  iiand 
containing  a  suit  with  ace,  king  and  others,  and 
opening  with  the  king.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
probable  advantages  of  the  short  suit  lead  are  so 
manife-.  that  the  majority  of  the  best  plavers 
regard  It   as  sound   play;    especially   when  \he 
choice  lies  between  a  suit  with  a  tenace,  or  a  suit 
with  a  single  honour,  or  a  short  suit.    The  lead  of 
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a  singleton  or  the  highest  of  a  two-card  suit  fre- 
quently forces  some  one  else  to  open  the  leader's 
single  honour  suit  and  is  a  distinct  advantage  for 
that  reason  alone.  The  lead  of  a  singleton  or  the 
highest  of  two  in  a  red  suit  against  a  black  dec- 
laration is  usually  successful,  as  the  declaration 
is  a  denial  by  the  dealer  of  great  strength  in  red 
suits,  and  is  unlikely  to  become  an  established 
suit  for  the  dealer.  So,  also,  the  lead  of  a  single- 
ton or  two-card  Diamond  against  a  Heart  decla'-a- 
tion,  or  a  Heart  against  a  Diamond  declaration, 
is  usually  successful  for  the  same  reasons. 


PLAY  OF  THE  SECOND-IN-HAND 

"Second-in-hand  plays  low"  is  the  general  rule, 
though  when  playing  before  the  exposed  hand  it 
is  sometimes  best  to  win  the  trick  with  a  small  or 
medium  card,  but  a  high  card  should  never  be 
played  unless  it  is  most  important  to  get  the  lead, 
or  a  high  card  is  singly  guarded;  it  is  better  to 
allow  the  partner  to  win  with  a  low  or  medium 
card,  and  to  wait  for  the  suit  to  be  led  again. 
Holding  the  ace,  never  play  it  before  Dummy, 
even  if  Dummy  holds  king  and  knave,  allow  your 
partner  to  have  the  chance  of  winning  with  the 
queen,  if  he  holds  it. 
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Suppose  the  dealer  leads  a  queen  up  to  the  ex- 
posed hand  and  Dummy  holds  the  ace,  the  second 
hand,  holding  the  king,  should  cover  on  the  chance 
of  his  partner  holding  knave  or  ten  guarded.  If, 
however,  at  No  Trumps,  holding  king  and  three 
small  ones  to  Dummy's  ace  and  two  small  ones,  the 
king  must  be  kept  for  the  fourth  round.  When  the 
dealer  leads  a  knave  up  to  ace,  ten;  and  second 
hand  has  king  or  queen  he  should  always  cover. 
When  the  dealer  leads  up  to  ace,  queen,  ten  in 
Dummy's  hand,  and  the  second  hand  holds  king, 
knavo,  and  another,  the  king  and  not  either  of  the 
small  ones  should  be  played  to  the  first  trick. 

What  the  second  player  has  to  consider,  when  the 
lead  is  from  Dummy,  is  the  probable  effect  on  his 
partner's  hand  of  covering.  For  instance,  Dummy 
holding  knave  and  two  small  ones  of  an  untouched 
suit  leads  the  knave  and  the  second-hand  player 
holds  king  and  two  small  ones.  Suppose  the  dealer 
holds  ace,  ten,  to  foiu*  of  the  suit,  and  your  partner 
queen,  nine,  and  another.  If  you  cover  the  kn;i\L 
the  dealer  must  win  with  the  ace,  and  your  partner 
then  holds  a  fourchette  over  the  ten.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  pass,  the  dealer  will  probably 
allow  the  knave  to  be  taken  by  your  partner's 
queen  and  keep  the  fourchette  over  your  king; 
therefore,  you  will  make  two  tricks  by  covering 
and  only  one  by  passing.  If  the  dealer  holds  ace,, 
queen,  ten,  it  obviously  does  not  m-^.tter  whether 
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you  cover  or  not;  if  he  holds  ace,  queen,  etc.,  and 
your  partner  the  ten,  there  is  a  gain  of  a  trick  by 
covering  if  the  ten  is  twice  guarded.  If  the 
dealer  holds  ace,  ten,  nine,  etc.,  you  will  not  lose 
anything  usiless  your  partner  holds  the  queen 
single,  or  Dummy  has  no  card  of  re-entry  to  again 
lead  through  you. 

Suppose  Dummy  leads  knave  from  knave,  ten 
and  another;  and  the  dealer  holds  ace  and  three 
small  ones,  and  your  partner  queen,  nine  and 
another  as  before;  if  you  cover  with  the  king,  the 
dealer  will  win  with  the  ace,  and  by  leading  through 
your  partner's  queen,  must  make  the  ten  on  second 
or  third  round.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  pass 
the  fu-st  trick  your  partner  will  win  with  the  queen, 
and  no  n  .tter  from  which  side  the  lead  next  comes 
you  are  bound  to  win  a  second  trick  in  the  suit. 
If  the  dealer  holds  ace,  nine,  etc.,  you  will  gain  a 
trick  by  not  covering,  if  your  partner  holds  the 
queen  single  or  if  Dummy  has  no  card  of  re-entry 
and  cannot  lead  through  you  again;  therefore, 
there  is  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
not  covering  the  first  trick. 

There  are  many  cases  analogous  to  these,  and  the 
principle  to  be  deduced  is  that  it  is  usually  right 
to  cover  an  honour  led  from  the  exposed  hand 
unless  it  is  supported  by  another  honour  in  se- 
quence with  it;  in  the  latter  case  a  small  care 
should  be  played.    A  good  deal  depends  upon  th( 
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player's  length  in  suit  and  the  probable  number 
of  cards  that  his  partner  holds,  of  course  a  singly 
guarded  honour  must  always  be  played. 
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PLAY  OF  THE  DEALER 

The  first  essential  to  success  in  the  play  of  the 
combined  hands  by  the  dealer  is  to  consider  where 
the  greatest  strength  or  possibilities  of  the  hands 
appear,  and  what  danger  he  is  exposed  to;  and  to 
make  up  his  mind  how  he  intends  to  attack,  and, 
unless  the  cards  are  shown  to  be  exceptionally 
placed,  to  continue  the  original  plan  of  attack. 
With  twenty-seven  cards  in  sight,  and  drawing  an 
inference  from  the  original  lead  where  the  unseen 
cards  are  placed,  there  should  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  forming  a  plan. 

One,  two,  or  three  finesses  may  have  to  be 
taken,  and  when  weak  in  both  hands  in  one  suit, 
the  finesse  should  be  taken  in  the  hand  to  which,  if 
the  finesse  fails,  least  danger  may  accrue.  For  in- 
stance, suppose  the  dealer  has  declared  No  Trumps 
on  ace,  ten,  eight  of  Hearts;  king  and  one  small 
Diamond;  king,  knave,  eight,  and  four  of  Clubs;  ace, 
ten,  eight  and  four  of  Spades;  and  finds  in  Dummy 
knave  of  Hearts,  four  small  Diamonds ;  ace,  ten  and 
two  small  Clubs;   king,  knave,   and  tliree  small 
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Spades.  The  leader  opens  with  a  small  Heart, 
Dummy's  knave  is  covered  by  the  queen,  dealer 
wins  with  the  ace;  the  dealer  must  j)lay  so  that  the 
finesse  in  Clubs  and  Spades  be  taken  in  his  hand 
so  that  if  the  finesse  fails,  and  Diamonds  or  Hearts 
are  led,  the  lead  will  be  up  to  his  guarded  king  of 
Diamonds  or  his  guai'ded  ten  of  Hearts,  and  not 
tlirough  his  king  of  Diamonds  or  through  his  ten 
of  Hearts. 

Frequently  at  No  Trumps  the  dealer,  to  es- 
tablish a  suit,  is  obliged  to  allow  his  adversaries 
to  make  one  or  two  tricks  in  a  long  suit  held  by 
one  of  his  hands  which  has  no  card  of  re-entry. 
When  the  dealer  sees  he  must  lose,  or  is  likely  to 
lose,  one  or  two  tricks  in  a  suit,  he  should  always 
allow  the  adversaries  to  win  the  first,  or  two  first 
tricks,  as  may  be  necessary.  For  instance,  dealer 
holding  six  of  a  suit  headed  by  ace,  king,  queen,  and 
no  card  of  re-entry,  and  finding  in  Dummy  two 
small  cards  of  his  long  suit  with  cards  of  re-entry 
in  the  other  suits,  the  safest  play  is  to  allow  the 
adversaries  to  win  the  first  trick,  for  unless  one  of 
the  adversaries  holds  five  of  his  suit  the  dealer 
must  thus  make  five  tricks  by  his  long  suit  of  six. 
Or  suppose,  to  take  a  hand  from  actual  play,  the 
dealer  to  pass  holding  ten  and  two  of  Hearts; 
six,  five,  four  of  Diamonds;  six,  five  of  Clubs;  and 
ace,  nine,  five,  four,  three,  two  of  Spades,  and 
Dummy    to    declare    No    Trumps   holding   ace. 
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queen,  etc.,  of  three  suits  and  three  small  Spides, 
and  the  eight  of  Hearts  to  be  led  as  the  original 
lead.  The  dealer  wins  the  first  trick  with  the  ten, 
and  leads  a  small  Spade,  which  is  taken  by  fourth- 
in-hand  with  king  single,  and  he  has  to  lead  up  to  a 
major  tenace  in  Dummy  in  each  suit,  so  returns 
the  original  lead.  Hearts;  Dummy  then  leads  a 
Spade  which  the  dealer  again  refuses  to  take; 
whatever  the  original  leader  then  leads  Dummy 
wins  and  leads  his  last  Spade,  the  dealer  plays  the 
ace  and  by  waiting  for  the  third  roimd  makes 
four  tricks  in  Spades  and  the  game  safe. 

Another  instance  of  reiaining,  or  rather  trying 
to  retain,  the  master-cai"d,  which  is  of  im})ortance, 
is  often  not  noticed.  The  dealer  holds  queen  and 
two  small  cards  of  the  original  leader's  suit  and 
Dunmiy  shows  ace,  knave  only,  the  dealer  must 
win  two  tricks  whichever  way  he  plays;  if  he 
plays  the  knave  to  the  first  trick  and  the  suit  is 
led  again  twice,  the  original  leader  will  win  the 
third  round  with  his  king  and  bring  in  his  small 
cards;  if,  however,  the  dealer  plays  the  ace  from 
Dummy  to  the  first  trick,  it  is  quite  possible,  by 
several  combinations,  that  the  king  may  have  to 
be  played  to  the  second  trick,  leaving  the  dealer 
with  the  master-card  for  the  third  round  and 
probably  blocking  the  suit,  so  the  dealer  cannot 
lose  and  may  win  by  playing  the  ace  to  the  first 
round. 
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If  the  dealer  holds  ace,  queen,  knave  and  five 
other  cards  of  a  suit  distributed  in  his  two  hands,  a 
frequent  occurrence,  and  does  not  hold  king,  ten  or 
nine,  the  adversaries  will  probably  win  one  trick 
in  the  suit  unless  the  three  honours  are  in  one 
hand  and  can  be  twice  led  up  to,  or  the  adver- 
saries can  be  induced  to  lead  up  to  it.  If  the  suit 
must  be  opened,  the  best  play  's  to  lead  the  ace 
and  then  a  small  one,  or  to  lead  u  small  card  up 
to  the  hand  containing  one  honour,  in  the  hope 
that  the  king  may  be  played  second-in-hand  in 
either  case. 

Thou,  'i  it  is  often  necessary  to  hold  up  the 
master-card  of  the  adversary's  original  lead  for 
two  or  three  rounds,  that  is  until  the  leader's 
partner  has  no  more,  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  dealer  has  no  protection  in  either  hand  in  one 
suit  and  can  see  that  if  the  adversaries  are  allowed 
to  win  the  first  suit  opened,  and  then  happen  tc 
lead  the  suit  in  which  he  has  no  protection,  the 
game  may  be  lost;  he  should  win  the  first  trick 
and  play  sufficient  winning  cards  to  save  the  game 
at  once,  if  the  score  will  permit  him;  that  is,  if  the 
score  is  love-all  or  the  dealer  is  one  game  to  the 
good.  But  if  the  adversaries  are  a  game  to  the 
good  and  eighteen  or  over  on  the  second  game,  th( 
dealer  must  try  to  win  the  game  even  at  a  heavj 
risk.  For  instance,  the  dealer  declares  No  Trump! 
on  three  four-card  suits  headed  by  ace,  and  i 
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singleton;  Dummy  shows  three  four-card  suits 
and  a  singleton,  two  of  the  suits  headed  by  king, 
knave,  ten;  and  the  third  without  an  honour.  If 
the  cards  are  favourably  placed  the  dealer  can 
easily  win  nine  tricks,  but  if  the  adversaries  have 
won  one  game  he  should  at  once  save  the  game 
by  playing  his  aces  and  kings,  rather  than  try  to 
win  the  game. 

Generally,  also,  it  is  useless  to  hold  up  command 
of  the  adversaries'  original  suit,  when  the  dealer 
has  game  in  wight ;  or  when  the  dealer  can  win  two 
tricks  in  the  suit. 


THE  ECHO 

At  No  Trumps  when  your  partner  leads  a  king 
or  a  queen  as  an  original  lead,  and  you  hold 
four  of  the  suit,  it  is  usual  to  tell  him  by  playing 
an  unnecessary  high  card  and  then  a  lower  one; 
if  holding  two  or  three  in  sequence,  play  the  highest 
cards  first,  commencing  with  the  second  best.  As 
a  discard,  when  you  are  certain  you  can  discard 
two  cards,  and  do  not  wish  to  tlu^ow  away  a  win- 
ning card  from  your  strong  suit,  throw  a  high  card 
then  a  lower  one  of  another  suit,  this  is  an  intima- 
tion to  your  pai'tner  not  to  lead  the  suit  discarded 
from. 
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With  a  suit  declaration,  holding  two  cards  only, 
or  queen  and  two  small  ones,  when  your  partner 
has  opened  a  suit  with  the  king  and  ace,  the  echo 
means  that  the  third  round  can  be  won  either  by 
ruffing  or  by  the  (jueen,  if  the  suit  is  evenly  divided. 
Some  authorities  consider  that  the  echo  with  a  suit 
declaration  should  bear  the  same  meaning  as  at 
No  Trumps,  "Go  on  with  the  suit";  in  other 
words,  that  third-in-hand  says,  "  I  can  ruff  the  third 
round,  or,  holding  the  queen,  I  consider  it  advisable 
for  my  hand  that  the  dealer  be  forced  if  possible." 
I  think  the  latter  interpretation  the  better  one. 
There  is  considerable  difference  between  ruffing 
and  forcing.  Do  not,  however,  commence  to  echo 
with  a  knave  or  ten,  as  you  may  confuse  your 
partner;  suppose  you  hold  knave  and  a  small  one, 
if  you  play  the  knave  the  first  round  your  parn  r 
will  infer  that  you  hold  either  the  queen  or  none, 
and  may  probably  lead  a  small  card  to  the  second 
round  to  enable  you  to  win  the  second  trick. 
There  is  the  same  danger  in  playing  the  ten  with 
ten  and  another,  in  the  event  of  your  partner 
holding  ace,  king,  knave  and  another. 
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'.  HE  DISCARD 

This  is  a  question  on  which  many  export  writers 
iiave  given  their  opinion,  and  they  (lo  not  all  aj^ee. 
In  Canada,  as  in  other  countries,  many  players 
make  their  first  discard  from  strength,  that  is  by 
one  discard  they  show  the  suit  they  wish  to  be  led 
to  them;  other  players  prefer  to  make  their  first 
discard  from  their  weakest  suit  first,  and  second 
discard  from  their  second  weakest  suit,  thus  show- 
ing that  the  third  suit  is  the  one  in  which  there  is 
most  strength  in  their  hand.  When  it  is  not 
advisable  to  discard  from  a  weak  suit  and  the 
hand  contains  a  long  suit  headed  by  r.  sequence, 
strength  may  be  shown  by  discarding  the  highest 
of  the  sequence. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  both 
systems.  To  a  beginner  I  should  advise  discarding 
from  the  weak  suits,  and  let  him  rely  on  his  own 
acumen  as  to  what  card  it  is  best  to  throw  away, 
rather  than  to  depend  on  discard  from  strength' 
which  is  more  or  less  a  convention.  All  conven- 
tions  tend   to  minimize  the  finer  points  of  play. 

At  No  Trumps  I  do  not  like  discarding  from 
strength,  still  it  is  best,  perhaps,  to  follow  the 
rule  of  the  room,  whatever  the  rule  may  be.     Many 
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good  players  place  little  importance  on  the  discard, 
assuming  that  if  their  adversaries  are  good  players 
a  discard  has  been  made,  very  possibly,  with  the 
intention  to  deceive;  or,  if  their  adversaries  are 
weak  players,  that,  probably,  they  have  made  a 
mistake.  Just  as  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  ':o  play 
entirely  for  one's  own  hand,  so  it  is  £it  times 
equally  fatal  to  play  entirely  for  one's  partner's 
hand;  a  combination  of  the  two  hands  is  the 
object  to  strive  for. 
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Every  one  who  aspires  to  become  a  good  Bridge 
player  should  make  a  point  of  trying  to  ascertain 
the  story  each  card  tells;  the  two's  and  three's 
have  their  tale  as  well  as  the  aces  and  kings;  and 
he  should  try  to  place  the  cards  towards  the  end 
of  each  hand.  A  beginner  should  try  to  place  one 
or  two  cards  at  first,  and  see  how  near  he  can  get 
to  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  faculty  of  placing  cards 
is  one  which  will  be  found  to  improve  to  quite  a 
surprising  extent  with  constant  practice.  When  he 
has  succeeded  in  placing  one  or  two  correctly, 
let  him  essay  a  still  higher  flight;  and  when  he 
one  day  succeeds,  as  he  will  do,  in  placing  every 
card  correctly  after,  say,  eight  tricks  have  been 
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played,  he  can  flatter  himself  that  he  is  within 
measurable  distance  of  being  reallv  iirst-class 
lindge  player. 

oJn'll"""  T^^".  f '  ^'"^  ^'^  ^  ^'''  «^  their 
own,  Hho  will  not  learn  th.  ^cropuzed  leads  of 

expert  players,  who  will  not  attemp.  to  gather 

what  .no  tale  of  a  two  or  a  three  is,'or  whTt  b' 

le   worcl      unlucky"    to   cover   a   multitude   of 

o?t"nfT" -r^^^'^  ^"^'  ''''  "°  P-^-    I-  -'-^  ease 
out  of  ten  It  IS  not  want  of  luck  but  want  of  ob- 

^ervanon,  with  a  total  lack  of  the  power  of  drawing 
inferences.  To  tell  such  a  one  that  in  a  No  Trump 
game  when  he  holds  king  and  two  others  of  a  sui? 
of  which  Dummy  has  the  queen,  knave,  ten  to 

tha'tThr'  '"^''-f  ^'''"'  ^^^^  ^^^  ''-'''  that  suit, 
at  the  ace  of  it  is  marked  to  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty  in  his  partner's  hand,  is  to  talk  to  him  in  a 
langua:;e  he  does  not  understand,  yet  this  is  thp 
most  simple  of  all  inferences.  On  the  other  hand 
a  player  by  drawing  inferences  at  the  time    and 

a    times  to  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  how 

bout'ft  r  '\ri    ^'"^  ^^  ^'^''y  -  -tuition 
about   It   at   all.     It   ,s   simply   close   reasoning 

oupled  with  a  careful  observation  of  the  fall  of 
tne  cards. 

The  most  certain  of  all  inferences  at  Bridge  is 
^that,  when  the  dealer,  after  passing  the  declara- 
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tion,  produces  two  aces  from  his  own  hand,  he 
cannot  have  a  third,  and  that,  therefore,  the  miss- 
ing ace  or  aces  are  marked  to  an  absolute  certainty 
in  one's  partner's  hand.  When  the  dealer  has 
made  an  original  Heart  or  Diamond  declaration, 
the  inference  that  he  does  not  hold  three  aces  is 
still  there,  but  is  not  quite  so  reliable. 

Nowadays  no  player  would  dream  of  passing 
the  declaration  with  three  aces,  however  weak 
the  rest  of  his  hand  might  be,  therefore  there  is 
this  certainty  to  begin  basing  your  inferences 
upon,  that  when  the  dealer  has  passed  the  dec- 
laration to  his  partner,  he  cannot  possibly  hold 
three  aces.  Primed  with  this  information,  and 
when  there  is  only  one  ace  to  be  seen  in  your  own 
hand,  or  in  Dummy,  it  at  once  becomes  a  certainty 
that  your  partner  must  h'  ve  at  least  one  of  the 
remaining  three,  and  very  probably  more  than 
one.  When  no  ace  is  visibL  to  you,  it  becomes 
an  equal  certainty  that  your  partner  has  at  least 
two,  and  the  knowledge  that  your  partner  can 
win  two  tricks  ought  to  be  useful.  Another 
simple  inference  at  No  Trumps  is:  the  eldest  hand 
opens  with  the  two  of  Hearts,  the  Dummy  puts 
down  only  two  Clubs,  and  the  third  hand  has  only 
two.  He,  the  third  player,  can  at  once  place  the 
dealer  with  at  least  five  Clubs,  as  there  are  nine 
not  accounted  for  and  the  original  leader,  having 
opened  a  four-card  suit,  cannot  hold  five  Clubs. 
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therefore  a  long  Club  suit  is  obviously  the  founda- 
tion of  the  No  Trump  call. 

When  the  dealer  at  the  score  of  love,  passes  the 
declaration,  he  announces  to  everybody  who  will 
heed,  that  he  does  not  hold,  in  his  own  hand, 
either  the  nucleus  of  a  No  Trump  hand  or 
sufficient  strength  to  declare  either  Hearts  or 
Diamonds.  When  the  dealer  at  the  score  of  10 
passes,  it  must  be  plain  that  he  does  not  hold 
much  strength  in  Hearts,  though  he  may  have 
some  protection.  When  the  dealer  at  the  .^core  of 
18  passes,  it  is  also  plain  that  he  cannot  hold 
pronounced  strength  in  Diamonds;  a  somewhat 
light  declaration  of  Diamonds,  which  would  be 
a  very  bad  one  at  the  score  of  love,  becomes  a 
good  one  with  the  dealer's  score  at  18  or  over. 
When  the  dealer  passes  the  declaration  at  24,  not 
only  does  he  tell  you  t'-  ne  has  not  an  attack- 
ing hand  on  any  valual  laration,  but  that  he 
cannot  see  his  way  to  tw  ^  uy  cards  in  (,1ubs,  or  to 
three  in  Spades  with  the  assistance  of  an  average 
hand  from  his  partner.  The  fear  of  being  doubled, 
if  he  makes  at  all  a  doubtful  declaration,  may 
make  him  a  little  cautious,  but  it  is  a  fair  inference 
that  if  a  sound  player  can  see  an  ordinary  chance 
of  winning  the  game  on  any  declaration,  red  or 
black,  he  will  take  the  chance,  regardless  of  the 
consequences. 

You  must  credit  your  opponent  with  some  modi- 
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cum  of  ordinary  intelligence,  and  when  he  does 
not  adopt  the  obvious  course  to  wii.  the  game,  it  is 
quite  safe  to  conclude  that  he  has  not  got  the 
requisite  cards.  Suppose  the  dealer  has  not 
declared  Hearts,  and  neither  you  nor  the  Dummy 
hoyJj  an  honour  in  Hearts,  is  it  not  an  absolute 
certainty  that  your  partner  must  have  at  least 
two  or  tlree  honours,  as  the  dealer  would  certainly 
have  declared  Hearts  with  four  honours  in  his 
hand?  Occasionally  the  dealer  may  lay  a  trap, 
but  you  can  depend  upon  it,  that  if  he  can  see  a 
chance  of  winning  the  game  by  plain  straight- 
forward methods  he  will  do  so,  and  when  he  does 
not  adopt  those  plain  methods  that  he  has  not 
the  requisite  cards.  Suppose  that  Dummy  holds 
the  queen  and  four  small  Clubs,  if  the  dealer  does 
not  touch  that  suit  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  has 
not  both  ace  and  king,  and  very  probably  has 
neither  of  them. 

At  love-all  no  sane  person  would  make  an 
original  Club  declaration  because  he  had  a  bad 
hand,  but  the  Club  declaration  is  occasionally 
made,  by  good  players,  when  they  have  a  practical 
certainty  of  the  odd  trick  or  more,  with  a  good 
honour  score,  and  they  elect  to  take  that  small 
certainty  in  preference  to  speculating  on  larger 
but  doubtful  possibilities  by  passing  to  their 
partner.  The  original  Club  declaration  should 
only  be  read  as  great  strength  in  the  Club  suit, 
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and  no  other  card  of  entry.  Make  a  special  note 
of  that — no  other  card  of  entry — otherwise  the 
dealer  would  not  have  declared  Clubs,  he  would 
have  declared  No  Trumps,  if  his  Club  suit  were 
established;  if  not,  he  would  have  left  it  to  his 
partner.  The  inference  is  clear  and  well  defined. 
The  dealer  has  great  strength  in  Clubs,  but  he  is 
practically  powerless  in  the  other  three  suits. 

These  inferences  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely; 
any  one  can  do  so.  What  I  should  like  to  impress 
upon  beginners  is  to  make  use  of  these  and  similar 
simple  inferences.  One  way  to  make  use  of  them 
is  to  ask  yourself  how  the  dealer  would  be  likely 
to  play  the  hand  if  he  held  certain  named  cards, 
and  when  he  does  not  play  as  you  imagine  he 
would  do,  if  he  had  them,  to  make  up  your  mind 
that  he  has  not  got  those  named  cards. 

If  the  dealer  discards  one  or  two  small  cards 
from  a  long,  unestablished  suit  in  Dummy,  it 
shows  plainly  that  he  has  no  hope  of  establishing 
or  bringing  in  that  suit.  If  he  discards  from  an 
established  suit  in  Dummy  in  preference  to  un- 
guarding a  high  card  in  another  suit,  he  is  very 
weak  himself  in  the  other  suit  or  he  requires  that 
high  card  in  order  to  bring  in  the  established  suit. 
If  he  discards  from  a  four  card  suit  in  Dummy  he 
probably  has  four  of  the  same  suit  in  his  own 
hand.  If  he  retains  two  small,  worthless  cards  in 
Dummy's  hand  which  he  could  well  have  discarded, 
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it  should  show  that  he  wants  to  lead  from  that 
suit  twice  up  to  his  own  hand  for  the  purpose  of 
finessing.  When  a  suit  has  been  declared  by  the 
dealer  and  Dummy  puts  down  four  or  more  trumps 
and  no  strength  in  the  other  suits,  a  fair  inference 
is  that  the  dealer  is  not  strong  either  or  he  would 
have  declared  No  Trumps;  therefore,  if  you  get 
the  lead  throw  all  the  strength  you  have  in  your 
hand  at  your  partner,  he  must  be  strong  in  some 
of  the  other  suits.  The  knowledge  of  what  an 
opponent  has  not  got  will  help  enormously  in  es- 
timating what  he  has  got,  and  what  your  partner 
has.  It  is  much  preferable  to  have  as  a  partner 
one  who  draws  wrong  inferences  to  one  who  does 
not  draw  any.  There  is  some  hope  for  the  former, 
none  for  the  latter.  The  faculty  of  drawing 
correct  inferences  is  one  which  develops  very 
quickly  with  practice,  and  even  if  sometimes 
wrong  at  first,  every  inference  drawn,  right  or 
wrong,  will  make  the  next  one  easier,  until  you 
will  be  quite  surprised  to  find  how  much  infor- 
mation each  card  gives  and  how  easy  it  is  to  read 
between  the  lines. 
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AUCTION  BRIDGE 

At  the  present  time,  any  treatise  on  Bridge, 
however  short,  should  take  some  notice  of  Auction 
Bridge,  which,  in  its  various  forms  of  scoring,  has 
become  popular  in  some  clubs  and  coteries  of 
Bridge  players. 

The  rules  and  method  of  scoring  I  present  are 
those  generally  followed  in  Canada,  England,  and 
the  United  States. 

As  in  all  Bridge  topics,  where  difference  of 
opinion  may  exist,  there  is  great  divergence  on 
the  question  whether  Auction  Bridge  is  an  im- 
provement on  ordinary  Bridge.  The  players  of 
Auction  consider,  and  rightly,  that  it  is  a  game  of 
more  variety  and  more  amusement;  they  scoff 
at  any  suggestion  that  it  is  not  so  scientific;  and 
point  out  that  the  manifest  advantage  the  dealer 
has  at  ordinary  Bridge  disappears  at  Auction. 
That  whenever  a  player  holds  a  really  good  hand 
he  has  an  opportunity  of  bidding  it  up  to  its  full 
value,  whoever  has  dealt.  Also,  that  although 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  points  are  fre- 
quently lost  in  one  rubber,  by  reducing  the  value 
of  the  points  played  for  at  ordinary  Bridge  by 
one  half  or  more,  it  is  removed  from  the  category 
of  gambling  games. 


Ill 
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Many  Bridge  players  who  have  tried  Auction 
have  given  up  playing  it,  claiming  that  it  is  a  game 
for  moderate  players  only,  and  in  this  I  find  the  best 
authorities  concur.    They  also  contend  that  a  skil- 
ful player  at  ordinary  Bridge  will  have  to  divest 
himself  of  his  preconceived  ideas  of  declaring  and 
harden  himself  against  very  heavy  losses  on  good 
hands  when  his  adversaries  happen  to  have  only 
slightly  better  ones;  or,  when  a  reckless  player,  as 
a  partner,  has  quite  spoilt  his  chances  of  declaring 
and  making  the  most  of  a  sound  declaration,  that 
frequently  it  will  pay  a  player  better,  in  points, 
to  try  to  lose  when  he  may  have  nearly  a  cer- 
tainty of  winning  the  rubber;    and  this  they  con- 
sider is  descendmg  from  the  pleasure  of  playing 
with  skill  and  luck,  to  mere  gambling  for  points; 
also  that  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  the  win- 
ners of  a  rubber  to  lose  heavily  in  points.    That  the 
advantage  of  having  worked  the  score  up  to  twenty 
or  over  is  quite  lost  at  Auction  Bridge,  and  there- 
fore sound  judgment  or  skill  in  making  a  declara- 
tion is  of  no  avail  at  that  score.    That  when  the 
contract  is  fulfilled  and  the  game  cannot  be  won, 
it  frequently  happens  that  it  does  not  matter 
whether  an  extra  trick  is  made,  and  that  this  fact 
is  an  excuse  for  careless  play. 

The  declaration  is  the  main  thing  to  study  at 
Auction  Bridge.  When  the  dealer  has  a  very  good 
hand  it  was  usually  considered  the  best  play  not 
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t  J  at  once  declare  the  full  value  of  the  hand,  but 
„o  declare  one  trick  in  a  suit  of  moderate  strength, 
say  with  king  and  queen,  so  as  to  give  his  part- 
ner some  inkling  of  his  hand;  and  to  try  to 
gain  information  from  the  declarations  of  the 
other  players,  and  when  \iis  t.'rn  to  doclare  again 
reached  liim  to  overcall  or  double  his  oppone-  ♦^s. 
But  the  general  opinion  now  is  that  it  is  best  for 
the  first  hand,  having  a  fair  all  round  share  of  the 
aces,  kings  and  queens,  an  average  hand,  to  go 
"one  No  Trump"  as  a  first  bid.  The  advantage 
of  this  is  that  it  at  once  puts  upon  the  atlversju-y 
the  burden  of  bidding  two  tricks  in  a  red  suit 
or  three  in  Clubs.  Whereas,  if  the  fust  player 
commences  with  a  black  suit  he,  in  order  to  get 
the  advantage  of  playing  a  fair  hand,  may  have 
to  bid  "  two  No  Trump  "  with  the  chance  of  a 
long  black  suit  and  a  double  against  him.  Of 
course  if  he  has  no  real  strength  (and  by  this  is 
meant  the  top  cards  of  a  suit  and  not  numerical 
strength),  except  in  black  r  ats,  he  must  in  fairness 
to  his  partner  bid  Spades  or  Clubs.  If  he  has  great 
strength  in  Spades — six  to  the  ace,  king,  queen, 
—but  nothing  else,  he  should  bid  two,  and,  if  he 
is  not  afraid  of  a  rash  partner,  he  might  bid  three 
Spades.  This  is  a  direct  hitimation  to  your  partner 
that  if  he  has  a  fair  No  Trunii)  hand  he  can 
trust  you  for  an  absolute  Spade  suit.  It  also 
provides  him  with  a  weapon  to  stay  the  reckless 
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No  Trump  opponent  whom  your  partner  can 
double  if  he  has  defence  in  the  otlier  suits. 
With  a  bad  hand  declare  "one  Spade";  it  tells 
your  partner  that  he  cannot  trust  you  for  any- 
thing,  not  even  the  Spades. 

In  the  same  way  a  call  of  "one  Club"  should  not 
be  made  unless  with  the  ace,  or  king  and  queen; 
and  a  bid  of  "  two  Clubs,"  even  with  six  to  a 
(lueen  or  knave,  is  very  misleading.  It  may  only 
lead  to  deceiving  your  partner  into  relying  on 
you  for  a  trick  in  that  suit  on  a  No  Trump  call. 

In  fact  this  may  be  said  of  all  suits  with  numer- 
ical strengtli  only.  When  it  is  realized  that 
ability  to  fuL"!  +he  contract  often  depends  on  one 
trick,  it  will  ;  seen  hov/  important  it  is  not  to 
mislead  your  partner.  A  call  of  "two  Clubs"  can 
only  be  justified  with  the  ace  and  king,  ace, 
(lueen  and  knave,  or  king,  queen,  knave  plus  a 
certain  cartl  of  entry. 

If  the  dealer  holds  ace,  king,  and  two  small  ones 
in  a  red  suit,  and  also  in  a  black  suit,  and  nothing  in 
the  other  two  suits,  his  best  call  is  one  trick  in 
the  black  suit,  as,  when  his  turn  again  comes  to 
declare,  he  }-.as  the  chance  of  declaring  the  red  suit. 

With  a  hand  containing  only  one  strong  red 
suit,  ace,  king  to  six,  or  king,  queen,  knave  to 
seven,  it  is  well  to  declare  two  tricks  in  that  suit 
at  once.  With  Hearts  this  shuts  out  anything 
but  a  call  of  "four  Clubs,"  which  is  a  dangerous 
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bid,  or  "two  No  Trump."  With  ace,  king,  and 
only  two  small  ones  of  a  suit,  one  trick  should 
be  declared  as  information  to  your  partner. 

To  give  anything  more  than  general  rules  for 
the  declaration  is  very  difficult  owing  to  the 
numberless  combinations,  and  from  the  fact  that 
no  two  hands  are  exactly  the  same;  also  from  the 
difficulty  of  fmding  a  partner  who  is  at  one  with 
you  as  to  the  call  to  be  made  on  a  hand.  Good 
players  difTer  so  very  widely  in  their  methoils  of  de- 
claring that  it  is  impossible  to  st.y  that  any  declara- 
tion is  right  or  wrong.  A  beginner  can  only  learn 
by  practice,  and  if,  after  i)laying  for  a  short  time, 
he  finds  he  is  steadily  losing  he  must  change  his 
methods.  No  doubt,  if  hv3  will  ask  the  advice  of 
a  player  whose  opinion  he  values  as  to  the  method 
to  be  adopted,  his  game  may  be  improved  by  the 
advice  given;  still,  experience  is  the  best  school, 
thoup.'       -netimes  expensive. 


Declaration.     3nd  Bidder. 

The  declaration  by  the  dealer  must  guide  the 
second  player.  If  the  dealer  lias  declared  "  one 
Spade"  his  hand  is  neither  an  average  one  or  one 
with  great  strength  in  any  one  suit;  therefore, 
holding  something  over  an  average  hand,  the 
second  player  should  declare  "one  No  Trump," 
knowing  that  one  adversary  is  not  very  strong. 
If   second  player  holds  considerable  strength  in 
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Spades,  ace,  king  to  five,  or  even  four;  or  king, 
queen,  knave  to  five,  iie  should  double  the 
declarer's  "  one  Spade,"  to  inform  his  partner 
that  he  holds  at  least  two  tricks  in  Spades;  he 
should  not  overbid  by  a  call  of  "  two  Spades." 

Should,  however,  the  dealer  have  declared 
"one  No  Trump"  the  second  player  with  a  strong 
red  suit  ought  to  declare  two  of  that  suit;  not 
only  to  inform  liis  partner,  but  to  prevent  the  first 
bidder  gstting  his  call  too  cheaply.  Again,  if 
the  secjnd  bidder  has  two  major  tenace  suits  and 
some  defence  in  the  other  suits;  or  one  long, 
established  suit,  with  another  ace,  it  would  be 
good  play  to  declare  "  two  No  Trumps."  It  is 
often  easier  to  do  this,  and  safer  than  doubling 
the  first  bidder.  But  in  this  you  must  be  guided 
by  your  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  dealer  is  a 
cautious  or  forward  bidder.  Particularly  is  this 
a  good  call  during  the  first  game,  because,  if  you 
have  a  reasonable  chance  of  winning  the  first 
game,  it  is  always  well  to  try  to  do  so.  You  can 
then  afford  to  devote  more  attention  to  building 
up  your  honour  score. 

In  the  event  of  the  second  bidder  in  the  third 
game  of  a  rubber  having  a  large  score  above  the 
line,  and  holaing  a  No  Trump  hand  above  the 
average,  or  a  very  strong  red  suit,  he  should, 
without  doubt,  declare  No  Trumps  or  the  red 
suit.    Or,  holding  one  long,  established  suit,  and 
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nothing  else,  it  is  good  play  to  call  two  tricks  in 
that  suit  to  help  his  partner,  although  many 
players  consider  it  is  best  to  do  so  when  his  turn 
again  reaches  him. 

If  the  declaration  by  the  dealer  has  been  "two 
Sj)adcs"  or  "two  Clubs,"  it  probably  meat's  con- 
siderable strength  in  the  suit  named;  the  second 
bidder  should  then  call  two  tricks  in  Hearts  or 
Diamonds,  if  his  hand  justifies  such  a  tledai'ation, 
and  the  information  may  be  very  useful  to  his 
partner. 

Declaration.    3rd  Bidder. 

When  the  dealer  declares  "  one  Spade  "  or  "  one 
Club,"  the  third  player  should  be  very  careful. 
If  he  has  only  a  moderate  hand,  or  a  bad  one, 
holding  few  court  cards  of  any  suit,  many  good 
players  adopt  defence,  and  allow  the  "  one  Sinide" 
to  pass,  preferring  to  take  the  loss  of  one  hujidred 
points, — to  which  the  rules  now  limit  the  loss  of 
tricks  on  one  Spade, — rather  than  run  the  risk  that 
the  dealer  has  declared  "one  Si)ade"  on  a  strong 
No  Trump  hand,  which  occasionally  happens — 
it  should  not.  When  the  dealer  declares  ••  two 
Spades"  or  "  two  Clubs,"  it  is  a  distinct  hitima- 
tion  to  his  pailner  to  declare  "  No  Trumps  "  if  he 
can  possibly  do  so. 

When  the  dealer  has  declared  "one  No  Trump," 
as  a  rule  the  third  plaver  should  uass  it:  if.  how- 
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ever,  he  holds  a  very  strong  red  suit,  it  frequently 
pays  better  to  call  two  of  his  red  suit;  the  dealer 
can  overcall  his  partner,  if  he  wishes,  by  making 
his  original  "  one  No  Trump "  into  "  two  No 
Trump." 

Declaration.     4th  Bidder. 

The  fourth  bidder  can  take  a  calm  view  of  the 
situation.  He  can  leave  the  contending  players 
to  fight  it  out,  or  he  can  back  his  partner  if  he  has 
been  overcalled,  or,  if  he  sees  destruction  in  his 
partner's  call,  he  can  attempt  a  rescue  by  changing 
the  method  of  attack,  and  calling  a  third  stronger 
suit  bid  or  No  Trumps.  Unless  the  first  declara- 
tion has  been  a  strong  one  he  often  occupies  an 
enviable  position,  because  he  can  bid  with  the 
benefit  of  the  knowledge  given  by  the  calls  made 
by  the  other  players.  He  also  has  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  doublmg  when  the  third  player  has 
recklessly  overbid  his  partner's  suit  call,  having 
been  tempted  to  do  so  by  a  No  Trump  bid  by* 
the  second  player. 

Overbidding. 

This  common  fault  in  the  inexperienced  or  im- 
pulsive players  cannot  be  too  strongly  warned 
against.  The  possibility  of  making  four  odd 
tricks  in  a  trump  suit,  simply  because  you  and 
your  partner  have  practically  all  the  trumps,  is 
always  remote,  unless  you  also  hold  certain  tricks 
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in  the  other  suits.  If  you  can  do  so,  it  is  generally 
because  you  have  an  absolute  No  Trump  hand, 
less  one  suit,  and  if  the  bidder  on  the  rival  suit 
has  gone  to  three  tricks  and  you  have  a  real  No 
Trump  hand,  less  his  suit,  it  will  nearly  always 
pay  better  to  double  than  to  bid  four.  You  may 
get  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  and  put  your 
score  to  the  point  where  you  care  not  whether  you 
win  or  lose  the  rubber,  as  you  will,  in  any  event, 
win  in  points. 

Again,  many  a  strong  red  suit  which  would 
result  in  game  and  rubber  is  lost  by  a  partner 
changing  the  declaration  to  No  Trumps,  simply 
because  he  has  one  trick  in  his  adversary's  suit. 
Recollect  that  opponents  have  the  lead,  and  may, 
and  probably  will,  destroy  your  defence  before 
you  have  established  your  suits.  Daring,  com- 
bined with  caution,  will  always  be  the  guiding 
rule  with  the  good  player;  overbidding  for  the 
-mere  fun  of  it  is  a  sure  way  of  ruining  an  otherwise 
promising  score.  Overbidding  simply  to  keep 
the  flag  flying,  that  is,  to  prevent  the  adversaries 
winning  a  game,  no  matter  what  they  may  win 
above  the  line,  has  been  found  by  experience  to 
be  a  very  expensive  form  of  amusement.  Declare 
to  the  full  value  of  your  hand  but  never  above  it, 
except,  perhaps,  when  the  opponents  have  made 
a  declaration  which  will  win  the  rubber,  if  they 
win  the  odd  trick. 
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The  Play. 

Little  can  be  added  to  what  applies  to  the  play 
of   any    Bridge   hand.    The    original   leader,    of 
course,  may  have  a  guide  to  his  opening  from 
his   partner's   declaration,   or   from   his   partner 
having  doubled;  or,  if  a  call  of  "  one  No  Trump" 
has  not  been  overcalled  by  a  red  suit,  or  a  Dia- 
mond by  a  Heart,  the  inference  is  fairly  clear 
where  strength  in   the  red  suits   lies.    If  your 
partner's  call  <  ;  "two  Hearts"  or  "two  Diamonds" 
has  been  overbid  by  "two  No  Trumps"  and  you 
have  another  strong  suit,  it  will  be  best  to  open 
your  own  suit.    Unless  you  hold  high  cards  in 
your  partner's  suit  you  may  be  sure,  as  a  rule,  it 
is  hopelessly  beaten.    On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
have  not  a  strong  suit  in  your  own  hand,  play  for 
your  partner's  suit.    You  may  help  him,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  avoid  helping  to  establish  your 
opponents'  suits.    The  importance  of  saving  the 
game  cannot  be  over-estimated.    Recollect  that 
having  done  this,  you  have  just  as  good  a  chance 
to  win  on  the  next  hand  as  your  adversaries,  even  if 
they  do  reach  twenty-eight,  the  next  deal  may  lead 
to  victory.    The  fear  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-eight 
and  the  deal  against  you  has  no  place  at  Auction 
Bridge,  and  the  game  is  never  lost  till  won. 

Fulfil  your  contract  before  trying  to  win  the  game. 
Do  not  finesse,  even  to  win  the  game,  if  an  unsuc- 
cessful finesse  means  failure  to  fulfil  your  contract. 
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Scoring. 

A  game  consists  of  thirty  points  obtained  by 
tricks  alone,  when  the  declarer  fulfils  his  contract, 
which  are  scored  below  the  line,  exclusive  of  any 
points  counted  for  honours,  Chicane,  Slam,  or 
Under-tricks,  which  are  scored  above  the  line. 

The  Rubber  points  are  950. 

When  the  player  of  the  two  hands  (hereafter 
]   termed  the  declarer)  wins  the  number  of  tricks 
\   which  were  declared,  or  a  greater  number,   he 
I   scores  below  the  line  the  full  value  of  the  tricks 
t  won.    When  he  fails  his  adversaries  score,  above 
the  Ime,  fifty  points  for  each  under-trick,  i.  e.,  each 
trick  short  of  the  number  declared;    or,  if  the 
declaration  was  doubled  or  re-doubled,  one  hund- 
red or  two  hundred  points,  respectively,  for  each 
such  trick.    Neither  the  declarer  nor  the  adver- 
saries score  anythirg  below  the  Ime  for  that  hand. 
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The  loss  on  the  declaration  of  "one  Spade" 
shall  be  limited  to  one  hundred  points  in  respect 
of  tricks,  whether  doubleu  or  not. 

WTien  a  player,  whose  declaration  has  been 
doubled,  has  fulfilled  his  contract  by  winning  the 
declared  number  of  tricks,  he  scores  a  bonus  of 
fifty  points  above  the  line  and  a  further  fifty 
points  for  every  additional  trick  which  he  may 
make.  If  he  or  his  partner  have  re-doubled,  the 
bonus  is  doubled. 

Declaring  Trumps. 

The  dealer  must  declare  to  win  at  least  one  odd 
crick,  either  with  a  trump  suit,  or  at  No  Trumps. 

After  the  dealer  has  made  his  declaration,  each 
player  in  turn,  commencing  with  the  player  on  the 
dealer's  left,  has  the  right  to  pass  the  previous 
declaration,  or  to  double  or  re-double,  or  to  over- 
call  the  previous  declaration  by  making  a  call  of 
higher  value.  A  call  of  a  greater  number  of  tricks 
in  a  suit  of  lower  value,  which  equals  the  previous 
call  in  value  of  pomts,  shall  be  considered  a  call 
of  higher  value;  e.  g.,  a  call  of  two  tricks  in  Spades 
overcalls  one  trick  in  Clubs— or  "two  Diamonds' 
overcalls  "one  No  Trump." 

A  player  may  overbid  the  previous  call  any 
number  of  times,  and  may  also  overbid  his  partner. 

The  play  of  the  two  combined  hands  shall  rest 
with  the  partners  who  made  the  final  call.    When 
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two  partners  have  both  made  calls  m  the  same 
suit,  the  one  who  made  the  first  such  call  shall 
play  the  hand,  his  partner  becoming  Dummy. 

If  a  player  makes  a  trump  declaration  out  of 
turn,  the  adversary  on  his  left  may  demand  a  new 
deal'  or  may  allow  the  declaration  so  made  to 
stand,  when  the  bidding  shall  continue  as  if  the 
declaration  had  been  in  order. 

If  a  player  in  bidding,  fails  to  call  a  sufficient 
number  of  tricks  to  overbid  the  previous  declara- 
tion  he  shall  be  considered  to  have  declared  the 
requisite  numbei  of  tricks  in  the  call  which  he  has 
made,  and  his  partner  shaU  be  debarred  from 
making  any  further  declaration,  unless  either  of 
his  adversaries  overcall,  or  double.    After  the  final 
declaration  has  been  accepted,  a  player  is  not 
entitled  to  give  his  partner  any  mformation  as  to  a 
previous  call,  whether  made  by  himself  or  by 
either  adversary;   but  a  player  is  entitled  to  en- 
quire, at  any  time  during  the  play  of  the  hand, 
what  was  the  value  of  the  final  declaration. 

Doubling  and  Ee-Doubllng. 

Doubling  and  re-doubUng  affect  the  score  only, 
and  not  the  value  of  declaring;  e.  g.,  "two  Dia- 
monds" will  stUl  overcall  "one  No  Trump 
although  the  No  Trump  declaration  haa  been 
doubled.  Any  declaration  can  be  doubled,  and 
re-doubled  once,  but  not  more.    A  player  cannot 
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double  his  partner's  call,  or  re-double  his  partner's 
double,  but  he  may  re-double  a  call  of  his  partner's 
which  has  been  doubled  by  an  adversary. 

The  act  of  doubling  re-opens  the  bidding.  ^  When 
a  declaration  has  been  doubled,  any  player,  includ- 
ing the  declarer  or  his  partner,  can  in  his  proper 
turn  make  a  further  declaration  of  higher  value. 

If  a  player  doubles  out  of  turn,  the  adversary 
on  his  left  may  demand  a  new  deal. 

When  all  the  players  have  expressed  themselves 
satisfied,  the  play  shall  begin,  and  the  player  on 
the  left  of  the  declarer  shall  lead. 

A  declaration  once  made  cannot  be  altered, 
unless  it  has  been  overcalled  or  doubled. 

Dummy. 

As  soon  as  a  card  is  led,  whether  m  or  out  of 
turn,  the  declarer's  partner  shall  place  his  cards 
face  upwards  on  the  table  and  the  duty  of  playing 
the  cards  from  that  hand,  which  is  called  Dummy, 
and  of  claimmg  and  enforcing  any  penalities 
arising  during  the  hand,  shall  devolve  upon  the 
declarer,  unassisted  by  his  partner. 


Exposed  Cards. 

If,  after  the  cards  have  been  dealt  and  before 
the  trump  declaration  has  been  finally  determined, 
any  player  exposes  a  card  from  his  hand,  the 
adversary  on  his  left  may  demand  a  new  deal. 
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If  the  deal  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  exposed  card 
may  be  picked  up  and  cannot  be  called. 

If,  after  the  final  declaration  has  been  accepted, 
and  before  a  card  is  led,  the  partner  of  the  player 
who  has  to  lead  to  the  first  trick,  exposes  a  card 
from  his  hand,  the  declarer  may,  instead  of  calling 
the  card,  require  the  leader  not  to  lead  the  suit 
of  the  exposed  card. 

The  Revoke. 

The  penalty  for  each  revoke  shall  be: — 

(a)  When  the  declarer  revokes  his  adversaries 
add  one  hundred  and  fifty  points  to  their  score 
above  the  line  (this  penalty  is  not  affected  by  a 
double)  m  addition  to  any  liability  which  the 
revoking  player  may  have  incurred  for  failure  to 
fulfil  his  contract. 

(b)  When  either  of  the  adversaries  revoke,  the 
declarer  may  add  one  hundred  and  fifty  points  to 
his  score  above  the  line  (this  penalty  is  not  affected 
by  a  double)  or  may  take  three  tricks  from  his 
opponents  and  add  them  to  his  own.  Such  tricks, 
taken  as  penalty,  may  assist  the  declarer  to  fulfil 
his  contract,  but  they  shall  not  entitle  him  to  score 
any  bonus  above  the  line,  in  the  case  of  the  de- 
claration having  been  doubled  or  re-doubled. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  a  side  score  any- 
thing, either  above  or  below  the  line,  except  for 
honours  or  Chicane,  on  a  hand  in  which  one  of 
them  has  revoked. 
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THREE-HANDED  AUCTION  BRIDGE 


The  Laws  are  the  same  as  those  of  Auction 
Bridge,  except  as  varied  by  the  following: — 

1.  The  game  is  played  by  three  players,  all 
against  all,  the  table  being  complete  with  four 
players. 

2.  The  player  who  cuts  the  lowest  card  has  the 
first  deal;  the  player  cutting  the  next  lowest  card 
sits  on  the  dealer's  left,  and  the  remaining  player 
on  the  dealer's  riecht.  The  cards  are  dealt  as  at 
Auction  Bridge,  but  the  cards  dealt  to  Dummy 
are  not  taken  up  until  after  the  final  declaration 
has  been  made.  If,  whilst  dealing,  a  card  be 
exposed,  there  must  be  a  new  deal. 

3.  The  dealer  makes  his  declaration,  and  the 
bidding  continues  as  at  Auction  Bridge,  except 
that  the  players  sitting  opposite  each  other  are 
not  partners,  and  their  declarations  are  on  their 
own  account.  There  shall  be  no  new  deal  on 
account  of  a  player  making  a  declaration  out  of 
turn,  but  the  player  so  offending  shall  forfeit  fifty 
points  to  each  of  the  players,  the  right  to  declare 
remaining  with  the  player  whose  turn  it  was  to 
make  a  declaration.  The  player  making  the  final 
declaration  (i.  e.,  the   declaration  that  has  been 
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passed  by  the  other  two  players)  plays  his  own 
hand  and  that  of  Dummy  against  the  other  two 
players,  who  then,  and  for  that  particular  hand, 
become  partners.  If  one  of  the  players  happens 
to  be  sitting  opposite  the  declarer,  he  must  move 
into  the  vacant  seat  at  the  table,  thereby  facing 
the  player  who  becomes  his  partner  for  that  hand. 

4.  If,  after  the  deal  has  been  completed,  and 
before  a  card  is  lead,  any  player  expose  a  card 
from  his  hand,  he  shall  forfeit  one  hundred  points 
to  each  of  the  other  players;  and  the  declarer — if  he 
be  not  the  offender — may  call  upon  the  eldest  hand 
not  to  lead  from  the  suit  of  the  exposed  card. 
If  he  does  not  exercise  this  right,  the  card  must  be 
left  on  the  table  as  an  exposed  card.  If  the  card 
be  exposed  by  the  declarer,  after  the  final  declara- 
tion has  been  made,  there  is  no  penalty. 

5.  If  a  player  double  out  of  turn,  he  forfeits  one 
hundred  points  to  each  of  his  adversaries. 

the  player  whose  declaration  has  been  so  doubUd 
shall  have  the  right  to  say  whether  or  not  tie 
double  shall  stand.  Tne  bidding  is  then  resumec ; 
but  if  the  double  has  been  disallowed,  the  saifi 
declaration  cannot  be  doubled  by  the  player  on 
the  right  of  the  offender. 

6.  The  rubber  consists  of  four  games;  but  when 
two  games  have  been  won  by  the  same  player,  the 
other,  or  others,  are  not  played. 

7.  When  the  declarer  makes  good  his  declara- 
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tion,  he  scores  as  at  Auction  Bridge;  when  he  fails 
to  do  so,  he  loses  to  each  of  his  adversaries. 

8.  The  scoring  is  the  same  as  at  Auction  Bridge, 
except  with  regard  to  honours,  which  are  scored 
by  each  player  severally;  i.  e.,  each  player  who 
has  one  honour  in  Spades  scores  two;  each  player 
having  two  honours  in  Spades  sco'es  four;  a  player 
holding  three  honours  in  Spades  scores  six;  a 
player  holding  four  honours  in  Spades  scores  six- 
teen; and  a  player  holding  five  honours  in  Spades 
scores  twenty;  and  similarly  for  the  other  suits. 
In  a  No  Trump  declaration,  aces  count  ten  each; 
and  if  all  four  be  held  by  one  player,  one  hun- 
dred. 

9.  One  hundred  points  are  scored  by  each 
player  for  every  game  he  wins,  and  the  winner  of 
the  rubber  adds  a  further  two  hundred  and  fifty 
points  to  his  score. 

10.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  rubber,  the  cal 
scores  obtained  by  each  player  are  added  u/  sep- 
arately, and  each  player  wins  from,  or  loses  to, 
each  other  player  the  difference  between  his  score 
and  that  of  the  said  other  player. 

By  the  Etiquette  of  Auction  Bridge  it  is  unfair 
to  make  an  impossiblo  declaration,  or  one  insuf- 
ficient to  ovei^bid  the  previous  one. 
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